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A WISE USE OF COMMENCEMENTS. 


ITH UNANIMITY the Missouri School Administrative Associa- 

tion resolved to see that their commencement programs should 

present “the broad humanitarian and patriotic principles pre- 
sented by Governor Caulfield’s State Survey Commission’’. Making 
definite use of these programs at which one-half million people will 
be interested and responsive listeners is an opportunity that no wide- 
awake school administrator is going to overlook. No theme can offer 
a more challenging message than equality of educational opportunity 
“and support, no subject could be nearer the hearts of Missourians than 
that which deals with the welfare of children, justice in education 
and taxation, and adequate care of the unfortunates. Here are themes 
dealing with humanitarian justice and patriotic progress, not as mere 
abstractions but in such a definite and concrete way as to demand and 
inspire action. 





Teaching Citizenship is good but practicing it is a thousand fold 
better. 





Living out this resolution with reference to our commencement 
exercises takes that time honored institution out of the realm of 
platitudinous prattle and places it upon the high level of practical 
patriotism and constructive citizenship. 


The ‘‘taxpayer’s’’ Commission has spoken. We must do our part 
to help the taxpayers hear the Commission’s message. 














Joliet, Ill., High School Band, National Champions, 1926, 1927, 1928. A. R. McAllister, 
director, says: “I believe Conn instruments and the Conn service are the best in the world.” 


This Plan Solves the 
School Band Problem 


fepssmess the world’s largest manufacturer of Band instruments, offers you a ay 
service for organizing and maintaining successful school bands. This plan has been 
perfected as a result of experience gained in working with hundreds of schools. It has 


proved its adaptability to all school requirements. 

Start with Beginners and Have a Playing Band in 60 to 90 Days 
Through this plan it is easily possible to start with beginners and have a playing band in 60 
to 90 days. Every detail of organizing, financing equipment, arranging group instruction 
and maintaining interest has been worked out for you. Our organizers co-operate with school 
authorities in a way that insures best results. Many outstandingly successful school bands 
throughout the United States were organized with the help of this service. The same help is 
available to you without cost and without obligation. 

Call, write or telephone the Conn factory branch located nearest you. We will glady 
advise with you and show you how easily your school can have a band of which it will be proud. 


CONN KANSAS CITY COMPANY, 1317 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
C. G. CONN, LTD., ST. LOUIS BRANCH, 1113 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





AN 
INSTRUMENTS’ 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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* These figures are taken from our 
records—as submitted by 
our auditors 


Make facts the basis of your sunimer plans. Facts that give you 
a definite measure of your money-making opportunity. Let 
average records of what other average teachers have done show you 
what you can do. 


you. 


and you meet new people. 
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means the maximum of what this, delightful program may promise 


You travel with congenial teacher companions—to new places— 


You are associated with one of the 


foremost educational movements—and continue your own worth- 
while educational work. You return to school if you wish, with 
greater understanding and expsrience—business experience that 
may prove invaluable in the future. 

No experience is required other than your Normal School or 





College Training and 
your teaching experience. 
We supply — free — any 
other training you may 
need. Your own will-to- 
win, determination to 
make money—your en- 
ergy and spirit—that is 
what we want. Your pay 
check comes to you each 
week—and you earn 
while you learn. 


Send for Details 


With many teachers a 

, summer-time of $200 to 

$400 per month has led 

topermanentsalaried po- 

sitions of $4000 to $5000 

a year. That, too, may 
interest you. 

Make your summer 

plans now. Send the cou- 


This is an advertisement offering qualified women teachers a 
proved Travel-and-Make-Money Summer Plan. An advertise- 
ment of facts. Proof that you, too, can make your summer prof- 
itable and interesting. 


Worth-While Work and Bigger Pay 


Forty-one teachers averaged $332.64 each with Compton's last 
August. Some made considerably more. The earnings of some 
were less. But $50 to $75 a week—a $500 summer—is by no 
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Facts About the House of Compton 
Compton's own and exclusively occupy their own 
buslding, pictured usiness established 
in 1893—37 years of steady growth—26 Branch 
Offices in U. S.—Foreign agencies in England, 
lialy, South Africa, Australia, Philippine Is- 
lands, and Canada—Member National Book 
Publishers’ Association and National Better 
Business Bureau—Business exceeds 
$4,500,000.00 per year 





the Compton Travel-and- 
Make-Money Summer Plan. 








Mrs. A. L. Tullier had never 
hed any business experience 
until she took on the Compton 
Travel-and-Make-Money Plan 
jast summer. Her earnings in 
the month of. August 
totaled $617.00. 






















See what this offers you. How you can 


do what other teachers have done and are doing. Make your decision 
with all the facts before you. Use the coupon—there is no obligation! 


Send this COUPON! 









F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Pept. 333, 1000 N. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 
































Gentlemen: 
Please send me free, and —p without obligation on my part, your entire Compton Travel- 
and-Make-Money Proposal for this summer. 
My name...... Age 
i: AdAdreee 
that she wanted to gain a bus 
wanted to a busi- — ion , 
peg oh 2 yon College or Ni Years of Training... 
money while doing it. Last I am teaching in My position is. 


I have had... years of teaching experience. My school closes. 
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>> Special train 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL rT eae > every 


Ta 714 “e 3 4 | S unday 









14 day tour, just like a 
big house party, 
$250 and up 


(from Chicago) 


Includes Dells of the Wisconsin 
River, Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.: 
Butte, Mont.; Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, 
Longview, Wash.; Seattle, world 
port, glacier-clad Rainier, Puget 
Sound cruise to old-English Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, Canadian 
Rockies. Extension to Yellowstone 
via new Gallatin Gateway and to 
Alaska. 






Escorted 
All-Expense 
Tour Parties 

or Independent 


Travel 








Choose the Northwest Wonderland for this year’s vacation. Go with a 
happy group of fellow travelers—free from worry and care. Escorted, 
all-expense tours—one payment—cover ali costs including the best of 
service— accommodations, transportation,sleeping car,steamer,meals, 
hotels, sightseeing and courteous guides to look after 
all travel details. Just like ¢ a big house party vacation. 





wondrous trail of the new. Olympian, only transcon- 
tinental roller bearing train. Electrified 656 miles— 
longest continuous electrified ride in the world; open 
observation cars in summetftime. <<" ” 


7 


Special train every Sunday this Summer, over the | 











° 4 . ™ “ . s . ” . 

Costs? Surprisingly mioderate! Well within your eel a 
means. Note the marvelous 14-day Chisago . 0s 5458,S. Clark St. 
: te oe Sen «+ « «chee sé 17 Healey g. 
tour of the enchanted Pacifie North- RE ee ren . « ois 552 Old South Bidg. 
Bulale . -« « «-»« 206 Ellicott Sq. Bidg. 
west for pa little es $250 (from Cincinnati. . 204 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Chicago). Qther tours 10 days to 3 Cleveland . . . . 937 Union Trust Bldg 
: _ ; oimes . « + «+ «+s. 01 Locust St. 
weeks, $145 and up from Chicago. Detroit , 7 . . 806 Transportation Bldg. 
; inate , Indianapolis 717 Merchants Bank Bldg 
Write us for vacation tour suggestions KansasCity. .... 817 Walnut St. 
—independent travel, if you prefer. Milwaukee *«. ... - 405 E. Water St, 
Minneapolis. ... . 45 S. Seventh St, 
New York . . 547 Fifth Ave. at 45th St, 
ILWAU KEE Omaha... . cide ed nen 
Philadelphia, 1404Fidelity Phil.Trust Bidg. 
Scenically Supreme ROAD Pittebuigh . 2-3 201 Park Bldg. 
SS eee 365 Robert St, 


St.Louis . . . 2003 Reilway Exchange 





Electrified over the Rockies tothe Sea 
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Let’s open 
our eyes to 
our oppor- 
tunities next 
door. 













Cc 





MEXICO is one of the greatest storehouses of undeveloped natural resources on 
the face of the earth. In addition to that it is a land of charm for the tourist. The 
people not only are as hospitable and courteous as any — their hospitality and 
courtesy is developed against a background of 400 years of Caucasian civilization 
and culture. 

Basic soundness of Mexican institutions has been demonstrated in the remarkable 
way our Sister Republic has survived turmoil and trouble since 1910. There is no 
visible evidence today in any quarter of the years of strife. On the other hand, 
wherever one goes, there will be found happy, prosperous, contented, aggressive, 
patriotic, home-loving and God-fearing men and women who welcome the stranger 
within their gates. 

Mexicans realize they need and must have outside assistance in their development. 
They are prepared to welcome and reward such assistance in every legitimate way, 
and the citizens of our country visiting Mexico will be repaid in many ways. 

Few realize how easily and comfortably, quickly and economically a visit to Mexico 
can be accomplished. Excellent train service, that compares favorably with that 
throughout the United States, enables anyone now to visit Mexico City, for instance, 
on through trains from St. Louis in less time than it takes to go from St. Louis to 
Los Angeles. 

Mexican railroads are marvels of engineering efficiency and their equipment and 
service compare favorably with any in the United States. 

Recognizing all these things, the Missouri Pacific Lines, in addition to endeavoring 








to help develop the territory directly served by these properties, also acknowledges a 
responsibility to assist in every possible way in the proper development of our great 


Sister Republic of the South. 
Any Missouri Pacific Man will gladly provide anyone interested with any and as 


much additional information as may be desired. 
I solicit your co-operation and pounanee, 


. - ; 3 /MISSOURI 
: PACIFIC 
Oe ¢ LINES 


“A Service Institution” 
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$10 WORTH OF TALLOW 
VS. 
18c Worth of Electrical Energy 


State dinners were august occasions 
in the days of our First President. 
And what a problem—and what an 
expense—was lighting. 

TWO THOUSAND CANDLES, 
historians record, were used to illumi- 
nate one such dinner for Washington 
and his guests. 

Two thousand eandles at the extrav- 
agant cost of $10, when $10 was a 
really important sum. (Now 2,000 
candles would cost at least $200). 


Tallow was cheap in those days; 
electricity is even cheaper today. 
Those two thousand candles provided 
light (flickering, uncertain light) 
equal to but fifty ordinary bulbs to- 
day. Ten dollars’ worth of tallow 
to compare none too favorably with 
modern electrical energy at 18¢ per 
hour for two-thousand candle power. 


Electricity is your most inexpensive 
servant; use it in every possible way. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT CO. 


1330 Grand Avenue 


Grand 0060 
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Eyes front- 
Shoulders back~ 
Chests out. 


... the amazing story 
of school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for Amer- 

ica’s future. For sound, erect, agile 
bodies and clear, alert minds. That the 
years at the school desk—the years in 
school chairs may be a direct contribu- 
tion to the physical, as well as mental 
fitness of your pupils. 

This has been the ideal 
of the American Seating 
Company in building 
school seating. This—to 
design our product that 
America’s youth would 
arisefromAmericanSchool 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 

Good posture when 
seated—to lessen fatigue, 
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For the pupils in your care 
Are they poqeises with seating 
that actualy Selps them sit erect 
—that encowrages correct pos- 
ture? Remember the hours your 

pils spend sitting at their desks. 

et those hours work for their 
physical well being. Don't let them 
slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out of normal 
Position and depresses vitality — 
retards them in their studies— 
makes classroom work dull and 
uninteresting. Correct seating is 
an important health measure. It 
helps them concentrate— stops 
restlessness and “wiggling” 
about. Give pupils this aid to 
mental and physical well being. 








normal functioning. School seating that 
favors normal, correct sitting—and never 
slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and 
physical depression. 

Our contribution is years of research 
and countless laboratory tests—posture 
correctness based on thousands of actual 
measurements worked by specialists into 
exacting specifications—school seats sci- 
entifically determined and produced. For 
more than 50 years American seating has 
been a major factor in America’s educa- 
* tion—helping the child to 

progress—to love its school 

work. Relieving body 

Strain, eye strain—aiding 

circulation— making it 

easier for the teacher to 
teach—and minimizing 
classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster— FREE 
to teachers and educators 


by 25 inches, amply large to be read from 
the back of the room. Ready for you— 
ready for your classroom to focus atten- 
tion on posture and make your teaching 
more effective—pupil progress more cer- 
tain. Free, in reasonable quantities, to 
teachers and educators who fill in and 
mail the coupon. We will include, upon 
request, 15 authoritative booklets on 
schoolroom posture and seating. Pre- 
pared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in healthful, comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 





WHEN SLATED AT YOUR STUDIES 
QONT Stump 





sy" AMERICAN 8.7 3° 
SEATING COMPANY. 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 








=—— 














put the body at rest, shape 
it scientifically and cor- 
rectly for the years to come. 
School seating that makes 
it easy to sit erect. That frees 
vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 
place. That permits their 


American Universal Movable Desk 
lumber 1 


—Only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
to comply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of 
this and many other types of 
seating may be had by writing 
for school catalog No. - 260. 


So your pupils may know 
the importance of correct 
sitting posture—so they 
may always be reminded 
that_when they sé right 
they will fee/ right, we 
have prepared this poster. 
Inthree colors—17% inches 


Chicago, Illinois 

: Please send me, without obligation ( ) : 
: copies of your Classroom Posture Poster on : 
: Sitting. ; 


> Name. sccccccecccesecesccccecececcsesees | 


| Bie cccvecsesscevesetincbtendescece 





i Position 
: (Indicate here whether you are Superin- 
tendent, Principal orT eacher) 














American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2422 Broadway 


Kansas City, Mo. 


State Distributors 


wher. 
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$139,000 


added to estates of Mis- 
souri Teachers by M. S. 
T. A. Group Insurance 
in 2% years. | 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


(ee INCE the beginning of 
we ® Group Insurance in the Mis- 
W774 souri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, June 1, 1927, 34 teachers hold- 
ing this insurance have either died or 
become permanently disabled and as 


a result their estates have been bene- 
fited to the extent of $139,000. 








These teachers were thoughtful of 
others. As a result their relatives in 
part dependent upon them were bene- 
fited. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE 
ABOUT THIS INSURANCE 
THAT YOUR ASSOCIATION 
HAS PROVIDED FOR YOU? 


a — 








Home of M. S. T. A. Group Insurance 
Columbia, Mo. 


AN OBLIGATION 


~F VERY Missouri teacher has 
either a dependent or some- 
one to whom he or she is 


obligated, yet of the 23,700 teachers 
in Missouri, only 2600 have actually 
taken out this insurance. The cost 
of the insurance is very low. A 
$1000 policy will cost you $7.00 a 
year—$5000 will cost you $31. 
Intermediate amounts in proportion. 


Nothing is surer than death. 
Nothing is safer than this insurance. 


Write E. M. Carter, Secy. M. S. 
T. A., Box 351, Columbia, Missouri, 
for free application blank and full 
information. 
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THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES 


by 
SCOTT, CONGDON, PEET and FRAZEE 


“To the degree that the work done appeals to the children as really of worth, to that 
degree will children desire to put their ideas into effective language form.” 


The above quotation, from Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman’s latest book, gives the view- 
point of THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES. 


CHAPTER-UNIT ORGANIZATION provides for cooperative class activities of real 
worth, which furnish immediate need for planning, reporting, discussing, evaluating, 
and recording. Recognizing the real worth of the work, pupils attempt to make their 
ideas clear, forceful and convincing. 


No statements about this series can do justice to its real worth. You need to see it 


for yourself and have it work in your classes. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















i a Recommended by the 


AX: a) PUPILS READING BOARD 


Set / rt 
— 24 - 
THE ROUGH RIDERS 


by Hermann Hagedorn 





THE BOYS’ BEN HUR 
hy Lew Wallace 








An absorbingly interesting story of the Spanish- 
American War with Theodore Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders as the central figures. The story 
gives a vivid picture of Roosevelt and the back- 
ground is an authentic portrayal of life in the 
“gay nineties” and of the contrasts of life in 
training camps and in Cuba. $2.00. 


BOYS’ LIFE OF THE 
WRIGHT BROTHERS 


by Mitchell V. Charnley 


This is the first biography of the Wright Brothers, 
those pioneers in the history of aircraft, and as 
such will be of equal interest to men and boys. 
A courageous story, simply and graphically told, 
of interest to every member of the family. Illus- 
trated $2.00. 


HaArPER BROTHERS . 


Publishers . 


A glorious story of the days of Christ, with the 
hero a young Jewish lad, unjusty condemned to 
the galleys. It is a thrilling tale and has been 
shortened so that it will appeal to many who 
have never found time to read the original text. 
Illustrated $2.00 


CARAVANS TO 
SANTA FE 


by Alida S. Malkus 


An _ historically authentic romance, vivid and 
colorful, of the mingling of the Spanish, the 
Creoles of New Orleans and the early American 
pioneer traders. The story of a young trader of 
New Orleans and a young Spanish girl of old 
Santa Fe is a thrilling one with plenty of ad- 
venture, intrigue and romance. [Illustrated $1.75 


New York 
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THE NEW DAY 
ARITHMETICS 


DURELL-DURELL-GILLET 


{| Scientific research tempered by prac- 
tical classroom experience. { Pupil 
participation. {| Diagnostic tests and 
keyed remedial practice. {| Three levels 
of achievement provided for. { Un- 
usual provision to insure thorough un- 
derstanding of fundamental arithmet- 
ical principles. {[ Absolute elimination 
of reading difficulties. {| Economy of 
time enabling the child to comprehend 
quickly and retain permanently. {| An- 
alysis of each process, with particular 
attention to difficult concepts. {[ A fully 
eoordinated program of intensive and 
cumulative practice, review, and test- 
ing. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY  .- 





THE NEW 
HEALTHY LIVING 


WINSLOW-HAHN 


{| Personal responsibility stressed not 
only for one’s own health but also 
for the health of the family and the com- 
munity. {{ Adequate number of activ- 
ities suggested. {] Vocabulary, sentence 
structure, and the use of health termi- 
nology suitable to the grades for which 
Tue New Heaurny Living is designed. 
{| Points made definitely without senti- 
mental phraseclogy. {| Coincides with 
modern practice in correlating this sub- 
ject with other subjects in the ecurric- 
ulum. {] Both the text and the activities 
utilize the child’s parallel study of 
geography, history, nature study, arith- 
metic, and language. 


Chicago 





























the [Laidlaw Readers 


With Pupils’ Workbooks, Primer Through Book Six 
A New Series of a New Type 


WORKBOOKS FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES. The Pupils’ Workbooks for Grades 
Four, Five, and Six are now ready—completing a comprehensive Workbook Program 
from the Primer through Book Six in which work-type exercises help to develop the 
desirable reading abilities. Moreover, the content of the LAIDLAW READERS is 
of high literary quality and there is a wealth of material of permanent informa- 
tional value. 

TEACHER DIFFICULTIES MINIMIZED. The response material and study activities 
in the Readers offer so much in the way of suggestions for pupils’ work that most of 
the teaching difficulties are minimized or entirely eliminated. 

A NEW STANDARD IN READING TEXTBOOKS. The Primer and its method 
of presentation are so simple that the long, tedious pre-primer work is eliminated. 
Informal suggestions which include teaching plans for every selection are interleaved 
into a Teachers Edition for the Primer, Book One, Book Two, and Book Three. 
Teachers Plans for Books Four, Five and Six are included in one book. There is a 
striking freedom from any “cut and dried” plan as the suggestions are most elastic 
and give full rein to teacher initiative. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS Sdecetenst Bepestment 


2001 Calumet Ave., Chicage 
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STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Offers thorough instruction in the 
usual academic subjects and highly 
specialized courses in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Departments of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, Art, and 
Physical Education including golf on 
our own beautiful Country Club, 
Horsemanship and Archery. 


For information and publications 
address 


President James M. Wood 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 























ENJOY THE ROCKIES 





WHILE YOU STUDY 


UMMER SCHOOL at the University of 

Denver means more than class routine. 

Here hours of study are balanced with 
hours of healthful recreation in the cool at- 
mosphere of mile-high Denver. America’s most 
famous mountain playgrounds are in plain 
view of the campus, calling you to afternoon 
and week-end outings. You also enjoy the 
amusements and the cultural advantagis of a 
city of 325,000. Distinguished guest professors 
from America and Europe will give courses in 
1930. If interested in advancement in educa- 
tion ask especially about the course for super- 
intendents, principals and supervisors. Sum- 
mer Sessions run from June 16th to July 23rd 
and July 23rd to August 29th. Full informa- 
tion is contained in Bulletin No. 8, obtainable 
from Wilber D. Engle, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
DEN VER 





Need 
Extra Funds? 


Household Will Advance 
You $100 to $300 TODAY 


EACHERS will find the 
**Household” plan a con- 
venient way to get extra cash 
when needed. Your credit is | 
good with us. We require no | 
outside signers. No collateral. | 

Your own signature is sufficient. 


Our Rate— 
242% Per Month 

We'll lend you £100 to $300 with- 
out delay—today if you need it 
—and give you 20 months to re- 
pay. Our rate is2“% per month. 
On this basis the interest charge 
on a $200 loan for one month is 
$5. For other amounts and for 
longer periods interest is charged 
only on unpaid principal —re- 
ducing in amount as the prin- 
cipal is repaid. 


See Household First 


If you are short of cash and 
need funds for any good reason, 
call or phone the nearest 
‘*Household” office. Loans made 
by mail if more convenient. 


Household Finance 


oration 






Corp 


©,al! Tai’, 
cae Ik 
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MISSOURI OFFICES 


» 3rd Floor, Bonfils Building 
KANSAS CITY #78 Floor, Victor Building 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 


ST. LOUIS, 3rd Floor, Cent. Natl. Bk. Building 
705 Olive Street 
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SUPERINTENDENTS! 
PRINCIPALS! 
TEACHERS! 


Find the placing of THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia in the 
schools, libraries and homes not only a fascinating work but one highly 
remunerative as well. 


A representative is wanted in every community. 


A few very desirable vacancies await the persons willing to 
qualify. 


Write today for particulars. 


Fifteenth Edition 
Now on the Presses 


50% more material—100% more illustrations. 


Special Low Pre-publication Price 


RoAacH-FOWLER COMPANY 


1020 McGee 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















Summer Session 


JUNE 13TH TO JULY 25TH, 1930 


College and Graduate Courses 
and 
Special Courses for Teachers. 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art 


HINGTON 





NIVERSITY 
SAINT Louris 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director 
of Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 
M1093R179 
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Minnesota is the third largest State 
a E University. The facilities it offers 
teachers, graduate and undergrad- 


| KNAINNESOTA, fesaemic ena beteinat Bgro 
earl Oo auons - are unsurpasse 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


offers excellent opportunities to those desiring to 
advance to higher teaching or administrative posi- 
tions. 

All Departments in Session 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 








SUPERVISION 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


ADMINISTRATION 


“IN THE HEART OF THE NATION’S PLAYGROUND” 
ENJOY YOUR RECREATION TIME 







PSYCHOLOGY 
ART 
CHILD WELFARE 








Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and 
Valleys. Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special 
recreational program has been organized. Highly interesting 










Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics, Excursions 
to Points of Historical, Artistic, and Industria] Interest. 


women. 





Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men and 


First Term June 17th - July 26th 
Second Term July 28th - August 30th 


For complete information 


Address—DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION. Box H 
Minneapolis, - 





- Minnesota 





























If you are planning to 


attend a Summer School 
get in touch with Lincoln University. 


The Summer School of that institu- 
tion, June 10th to August 2nd, is 
being reorganized with the view to 
being of especial service to active 
teachers who desire to modernize 
their technique and to increase their 
knowledge. 


As to courses and terms, write 


The Registrar, 
Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

















Bolivar, Mo. 

An accredited co-educational Junior College 
of fine traditions and high ideals with fifty 
years of successful experience. Attractive new 
buildings, modern equipment, dormitories for 
both men and women. Gymnasium. Stand- 
ard Swimming Pool. All Athletics. 
Literary, Scientific and Educational! Courses. 
Pre Medical—Pre Engineering—Pre Law. 
Special courses in Music, Art, Expression and 
Commerce. Our Conservatory offers excep- 
tional advantages to those interested in Music. 
Special attention given to Teachers during 
the Spring and Summer Terms. One hour 
credit given for each week. Entrance any- 
time. 

MID-SPRING TERM BEGINS MARCH 18 
SUMMER SESSION BEGINS MAY 19 
A Fine Time to Enter. 

For further information address: 


Dr. J. W. Jent, President 
SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE 
Bolivar, Mo. 
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Combine Recreation and Serious 
Study in the Heart of the FREE 


Rockies 
at the EUROPEAN TOURS 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


VISIT Glasgow, Edinburg, the 
Trossachs, Leamington and rural 


Best climate in America for summer study—al- 


—— England, Oxford, London, Brus- 
Largd faculty of efficient instructors—supple- ; : 
mented by outstanding educational leaders sels, Cologne, the Rhine, Munich, 


from other institutions. bs 
Oberammergau and the Passion 


One of the finest educational plants in the west— 


fully equipped itor your needs. play, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Located amid mountain scenic wonders—near ; 

national parks and playgrounds. Milan, Insbruch, the Tyrol, Lu- 
An institution of personal service which will meet cerne, Berne, Paris. 


your approval—if you give it a chance. 


Science eccurses in their natural setting—at sum- 
mer camp in Medicine Bow Forest, Columbia 


University cocperating. 46 Glorious Days 


Instruction in summer camp— board, lodging, fees, 


one thousand miles automobile travel—all for 
$135. All necessary expenses from your 





home town and an allowance for in- 
cidentals. All details taken care of 
—passports, baggage, ete., leaving 
you free to enjoy yourself. Cash 
value of each Tour is $725 to $875, 
but it doesn’t cost you a cent, just 


a few hours of your time. 














R : The Tours start from New York City 
Summer Camp” 


June 28 or July 12. 
COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN AMERICA Write us and learn how easily these 
First term—June 16 to July 23 Tours may be earned. 
Second term—July 24 to August 29 
For bulletins and information address: 
HI-SCHOOL PEP, PUBLISHERS 
C. R. MAXWELL, 
Director of Summer Session, 242 Washington Street 


University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. — — 
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vacation 
ever 


EUROPE 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 





$105 


(up) 
one way 


$190 


(up) 
roundtrip 


OCK up your desk, pack up your 
books and sail away to the best 
vacation you ever had. Europe, with 
all its glamor of history and romance, 
awaits you. And it’s not going to de- 
plete your travel budget, either, if you 
go via TOURIST Third Cabin on 
a White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. 

You're going to be delighted with 
the comfort of your accommodations, 
the excellence of your food, the cour- 
tesy of the stewards, the intriguing 
music, the deck space at your disposal, 
and the congeniality of your travel- 
ing companions — cultivated Ameri- 
can vacationists. 

You're going to be delighted with 
the ship you sail on, for we have re- 
served for your use such famous liners 
as the great Majestic, the world’s 
largest ship; the palatial Belgenland, 
noted world cruise ship; Adriatic, 
Doric, Minnekahda, the “exclusively 
Tourist Third” liner, the Lapland, and 
the Pennland and Westernland, the 
latter two formerly deluxeCabin ships 
and now offering the same accommo- 
dations at the low Tourist Third rates. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT’ LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Leuderman Bidg.. 1ith & Lecust Su., 
Ground Floor, St. Louis, Mo. Authorized 
agents everywhere. 








ADJECTIVES 
WANTED 







..to describe 
the wonders 
of this 8,500- 
mile Circle 
Tour! 












ASCINATING ...glorious... 
thrilling ... really, we're about 
out of adjectives. Perhaps you 
will be able to supply a few new 
ones—after you have taken the 
trip. Why not take it this summer? 


Some take the sea voyage first, 
others the 3,000-mile trip across 
the continent. You sail on a huge, 
new electric liner from one side 
of America to the other, stop at 
Havana and pass through the 
Panama Canal. Home by rail— 
with stopovers along the way. 
Cross country trip by Trans- 
continental Air Transport ar- 
ranged, if desired. 

Choice of luxurious 33,000 
ton steamers — California, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania — for the 
trip by water. 

Low summer rates, as follows: 
Round Trip, $375 up, ist Cabin 
—$235 up, Tourist; One Way, 
water, $275 up, Ist Cabin—$135 
up, Tourist. 

Louderman Bldg., llth & Locust Sts., 


St. Louis, Mo., or any authorized 
steamship or railroad agent. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 12-15, 1930. 


General Officers 

Henry J. Gerling, President, St. Louis, Acting Super- 
intendent Public Instruction; Amelia Knofler, Ist Vice- 
President, Montgomery City, Grade School Principal ; 
G. E. Dille, 2nd Vice-President, Chillicothe, Superir- 
tendent Schools; John F. Hodge, 3rd Vice-President, 
St. James, Superintendent Schools; E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle 
Board, Business Manager School and Community; Thos. 
J. Walker, Columbia, Editor School and Community and 
Assistant Secretary. 

Executive Committee 

Miss Calla Edington Varner, Chairman, St. Joseph, 
Principal Central High School and Junior College; Henry 
J Gerling, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; Byron Cosby, Kirks- 
ville, Business Administrator, State Teachers College; 
J. W. Shannon, Springfield, Head Department of His- 
tory, State Teachers College; Miss Anna M. Thompson, 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast High School; J. F. 
Taylor, Kennett, Superintendent Schools; Miss Jessie 
Via, Rolla, Principal High School. 

Legislative Committee 

Supt. George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education, 
Kansas City; Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; 
Prof. B. G. Shackelford, Board of Education, St. Louis; 
Prin. B. M. Stigall, Kansas City; Supt. Geo. R. Loug- 
head, Poplar Bluff; Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

John I. Bracken, Chairman, Clayton; Miss Pauline 
Kiess, Canton; M. A. O’Rear, State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

Reading Circle Board 

Cora E. Morris, Chairman, Bois D’Are, 1930; W. F. 
Hupe, Montgomery City, 1931; Grover M. Cozean, Fred- 
ericktown, 1932; Henry J. Gerling, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Necrology 

R. H. Emberson, Chairman, Columbia, 1930; W. C. 
Barnes, Carthage, 1930; Miss Ona Long, 
Chick School, Kansas City, 1980; Geo. W. Ha 
ton, 1931; A. C. Moon, Malden, 1931; Miss Grace Mul- 
holland, Ashland School, St. Louis, 1931; Miss Hettie 
Anthony, State Teachers College, Maryville, 1932; Grady 
eo Appleton City, 1932; A. R. Powell, New- 








Committee on Resolutions 


First, O. L. Pierce, Palmyra, 1930; Second, J. A. 
Burnside, Marceline, 1931; Third, Sarah Powers, Prince- 
ton, 1930; Fourth, Elizabeth L. White, Maryville, 1930; 
Fifth, Genevieve M. Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas City, 
1931; Sixth, H. N. McCall, Greenfield, 1930; Seventh, 
James E. Sutton, Marshall, 1931; Eighth, C. A. Phillips, 
Columbia, 1931; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1930; 
Tenth, F. L. Wright, Washington University, St. Louis, 
1930; Eleventh, H. H. Edmiston, Laclede School, St. 
Louis, 1931; Twelfth, Miss Mary Ward Hartman, 
Wyman School, St. Louis, 1931; Thirteenth, W. L. Lem- 
mel, Flat River, 1930 Fourteenth, P. J. Stearns, New 
Madrid, 1931; Fifteenth, N. E. Viles, Neosho, 1930; 
Sixteenth, A. H. Bailey, Mtn. Grove, 1930. 

Ex-Officio: President Henry J. Gerling, Board of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis; State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, 
Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of S 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, J. R. Scarborough, Jefferson City. 


Cemmittee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Missouri, Co- 
ens Cc. C. Crosswhite, Cameron; Mrs. Edna Seyb, 
te) 


Committee on Health and Accident Insurance 


Fred Urban, Chairman, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg; Miss Nell E. Lain, Irving School, Kansas 
City; Robert A. Grant, Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis; B. P. Lewis, Rolla. 


Committee on Placement Bureau 


W. F. Knox, Chairman, Jefferson City; Arthur Lee, 
be Miss Gladys Lomax, Sherwood School, St. 
osep 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


W. E. Morrow, Chairman, Warrensburg; Miss Anne 
R. Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Miss Edith 
Gallagher, Central High School, St. Joseph; Miss Mary 
A. Thompson, Dewey School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, 
Elementary School, Columbia; Miss Genevieve Turk, 
Searritt School, Kansas City. 
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Are You, Too, Looking 
For An Enlarged Field 
of Activity? 


— the many types of men who have doubled and tripled 
their former incomes by taking up life underwriting for The 
Equitable are salesmen, engineers, teachers, civil service workers, 
county farm agents, advertising specialists, merchants and store 
managers. Some business experience is desirable but not essential, 
nor is a knowledge of selling necessary, as The Equitable has 
special courses in Salesmanship and Training for all new repre- 


sentatives. 


Life underwriting, particularly for a Billion Dollar Company such 
as The Equitable, has many opportunities for men of character and 
industry. Not only is an immediate and annually increasing in- 
come possible, but a permanent profession without age limitation 
is assured. The requirements as well as the advantages are set 
forth in a booklet which The Equitable will be glad to send you 
on request. Personal interviews also invited. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Tuomas I. PARKINSON, President 


A. M. Embry, Agency Manager 
Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send copy of your Booklet, “Inducements Offered by the 
ao of Life Underwriting,” and details of your Salesmanship 
ourses. 











DOD. crncicinsctiduanalnaiGioes 
EE TE RE a a A A TS ONT AE EEN 
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At this time Governor Caulfield’s State Survey Commission has completed 
the pubHeation of five volumes of its report. Two others are in the process 
of preparation and will be off the press soon. Inasmuch as the tax prob- 
lem is vitally and inseparately bound up with the education problem, it 
behooves all school people to become acquainted with the tax proposals of 
the Survey Commission. We should ever keep in mind that the program 
recommended hy the Governor’s Survey Commission is not only a program 
for equalization of educational opportunity, but also a program for the 
equalization of educational tax. If, as we believe, education is a public 
function. then the publie should pay the major part of the bill. ‘‘Publie 
schools’’ is a misnomer in Missouri as a description of our school system. 
This is trne. because the public in a wide general sense is not supporting 
education. The support in Missouri depends not upon the public as a whole, 
whieh is able to support. good schools for all the children of all the people, but 
on small communities which are too often unable to maintain the kind of school 
whieh modern civilization demands and which each child has a right to enjoy. 
We are reprinting the following from pages 166 to 172 from the Report of 
the State Survey Commission believing that the readers of the SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY will be vitally interested in this important phase of the 
problem. 

Tax Recommendations of the Governor’s Survey Commission. 

N ACCOUNT of the importance of the program for the improvement of 

Missouri’s institutions, this Commission concluded not to adopt the 

recommendations made by the tax authorities for new forms of taxation 
in starting the program, but to use established methods which had been 
apnroved by the courts. The Commission, however, desires to state that it 
is firm in the conviction that luxury taxes of the proner type should be levied 
in the State of Missouri, and that tangible property should be given cor- 
responding relief. There is a very considerable population in this and other 
states that owns no property and pays no tax. This population to a large 
degree escapes taxation. The tax levy upon admissions to theatres, upon 
tobacco in various forms, and other personal indulgences, would permit these 
people to make contribution to the State whose protection they enjoy. 

The enemies of this form of taxation have adopted the word ‘‘nuisance’’ 
as applied to such taxes, and the newspapers have fallen into the use of this 
term. The term in the Commission’s opinion is an unjust description of a 
legitimate form of taxation. It is a matter of common knowledge that tangible 
property in this state is earrying more than its share of the tax burden, This 
is true in most states in the Union, and grows out of the historie fact that 
for many years, and in a less complicated state of society property was largely 
the evidence of wealth and the only source of taxation. In modern society 
with its increased wealth largely invested in intangibles, new forms of taxes 
should be developed, and tangible property should be proportionately relieved. 
Luxury taxes are the only taxes known to the Commission, that can be paid 
only bv the consent of the taxpayer. If a man does not wish to be taxed he 
ean refrain from the use of the luxuries. If he insists upon using the luxuries 
he should be willing to pay toll to his government. The immense wealth 
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derived today from the tobacco and moving picture industries should yield 
some fruit in taxation. The Commission has no doubt but what other 
forms of tax may be developed, and it is suggested that the whole problem 
should have study with a view to making a recommendation for the equitable 
distribution of such tax levies. 

For the time being, however, that to as great an extent as possible the 
objectives heretofore set out might be attained, the Commission makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations. 


1, 


bo 








RECOMMENDATIONS 
That to eliminate as nearly as possible the inequities and wholesale 
evasion resultant of the present plan of treating intangible wealth 
like other property for tax purposes, the exemption of the ever- 
inereasing intangible wealth of the State from assessment for prop- 
erty-tax purposes is recommended. It is proposed to reach the income 
from intangible wealth, a large part of which now escapes, but to 
do so by means of a graduated individual income tax, which proposal 
is taken up further on in these recommendations. 
That instead of trying to tax mines on what is believed to be their 
value, which at best is only a guess and may work serious injustices 
either toward the owner or toward the State, it is reeommended that 
a ‘‘Gross Production Tax"’ be levied on oil, gas, minerals and timber 
at the actual cash value thereof, at the place of production. Such 
a tax would seem to be an equitable manner of taxing such wealth, 
and therefore desirable. 
By way of making an approach to the attainment of objectives two 
and three as outlined in the first part of this section, the Commission 
recommends that the State undertake to pay to all localities the 
amount by which the cost of adequate publie schools exceeds the 
yield of a reasonably low school tax levy. The conditions of such a 
proposed grant have been described fully in the section of this re- 
nvort dealing with the public school system. The local tax rate which 
is proposed as one of the conditions of the grant is 20 cents. 
That at any time in the future when it is possible to increase rates 
of the gasoline tax and motor vehicle licenses, similar grant be made 
for local street and road improvement and maintenance, under the 
approval of the State Highway Commission, the conditions of the 
grant to include the abolishing of local gasoline tax levies and 
licensing of motor vehicles, and the assignment for road use of a 
local tax on property at a low rate, and the provision of an adequate 
county and state supervision of road work and expenditure. This 
would also be a means of equalizing the tax burden and more equit- 
ably distributing revenues received from state taxes. Full state sup- 
port of all of the eleemosynary institutions would also tend to relieve 
overburdened local areas and equalize the tax burden. 
That other forms of taxation for equalizing the tax burden might 
be studied and developed, the Commission most urgently recom- 
mends that the next Legislature provide for a careful study and 
revision of the taxation system, as well as the administration thereof, 
of Missouri, and that this study include luxury tazes. 
Inasmuch as only about 20 per cent of the State’s needs as listed 
are for capital investments, and since capital expenditures will 
amount to about 25 per cent of the income foreseen over a twelve-year 
period, as per details which follow, the Commission recommends the 
**nay-as-we-go’’ policy instead of a bond issue inasmuch as there are 
no pressing needs for a large building program. The average over the 
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years for capital expenditures of about three millions for the build- 
ing program is not large. It therefore seems more economical’ to 
provide the funds from annual income, since the interest and sinking 
fund on any bonds, if issued, would soon nearly equal the annual 
outlay. 

Throughout this report ‘‘capital outlays’’ and ‘‘extraordinary re- 
pairs’’ have been treated separately from increases in current ex- 
penses. This is in keeping with good business practice, so, in accord- 
ance with such practice and by way of maintaining the proper 
accounting control over the funds to be expended for capital in- 
vestments, it is recommended that the amounts herein estimated 
to be necessary for buildings for each institution be segregated and 
known as building funds. 

By way of initiating the program of reduction of transactions be- 
tween the State and the counties and the counties and the State, 
with resultant simplifications in accounting and saving in expense, 
and inasmuch as the recommendation for increased state support of 
the publie school system contemplates free textbooks, for which the 
County Foreign Insurance Tax Fund is used, to help provide the 
revenues with which the State is to meet its many needs, it is reeom- 
mended that the one-half of the foreign insurance tax which is now 
distributed to the counties and the City of St. Louis be diverted to 
the state revenue. A summary of the estimated yield from one-half 
of this tax at the present rate, allowing for a small normal increase, 
is given later, along with estimated yields of other taxes recom- 
mended. 

To add to the State’s revenues and more nearly equalize the tax 
burden, in order to help meet the present and future needs of the 
government, as heretofore set out, it is recommended that the present 
corporation franchise tax be increased from one-twentieth of one per 
cent to one-tenth of one per cent. In the summary that follows as 
to the yield from this source, allowance is made for a reduction in 
the basis over that of 1928 because of the amendment reducing the 
tax on no-par-value stock. 

In connection with the income tax, increases in rates and graduated 
scales of rates of normal income tax as applies to individuals are 
recommended, together with a surtax. As applies to corporations, 
an income tax of 214 per cent is recommended, with no exemptions. 
A description of the tax follows. 


Description of the Proposed Income Tax. 
(a) If the proposal is adopted, the exemptions will be like those of the 


present 


state income tax, and the tax will be paid by the taxpayers who 


should pay state income tax under the present law. The rates upon individuals 
will be as follows: 


Rates on Income above the Exemptions Normal Tax 
Incomes Terminating Additional Present Total 
O— 1,500 ~.....---..........--..---....... o 1% 1%% 
DEO GE GROUO oii nese cs pn wne 1%4% 1% 2%% 
Surtax 
0— 4,000-------------------------------- ------------- 
4-— 7,000-------------------------------- %% 
7—10,000------.-------------------------- 1% 
10—13,000-------------------------------- 1%% 
13—16,000-------------------------------- 2% 
16—19,000-------------------------------- 2%4% 
10,608 anil Ul +<+~ <n nnnsdocssnnsooqsase 3% 


The proposed corporation tax is 21%4 percent, an increase of 11% per cent, 
with no exemptions. 
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The following figures show the individual tax computed for a married 
man with two dependent children, and compare this tax with the present 


state tax: 
Proposed Present 

Entire Income Tax Tax 
EE ee ee NEN, Le Ee | $9 wi $6 
Sy el eieee aebatainrares ence caitninednsbanicsuedintemannis tical ticmenubib miiberteeadts 40 16 
FR ae Se ae SN eT 65 26 
ERE SS SS Ee ce ee a en ee eee eee 226 76 
SID eis aeons sips soit aed tlie ih erp apras daha tbsp ghia | 780 176 
DEED Sa ceewsncneesscnneessdcetereneqcencanshnacsnmendawcn 5,248 ' 976 


The collections of the first year (before making allowance for arrears 
to be expected—to be collected in years after that when the money is due) 
are estimated roughly as follows: 


SE tI GE GE eicinnccecisncsnnnennesonminihswenbedninaianiien $4,000,000 

Additional Tax: 
RI Bir taieiiapiaitbebedas ect ncinpi netics ne itienh ninth ereneiinuaenmioapimieie eben einige 3,200,000 
eT OT 3,300,000 
Corporations -----------------------------------------------~-------- 2,200,000 
OEE AIIREUIED, wo Ss eierpincceeeesecendcnsensaneedankamedcw $8,700,000 
$12,700,000 


Total Tax ------------------------------------------------.--.---- 
These figures, however, are based upon the results of the present tax in 


1929, and the staff at present engaged in enforcing the income tax (as well 
as those of the past) is said to be entirely inadequate. The higher estimates 
for later years are submitted with the clear understanding that they cannot 
be realized without very radical strengthening of the administration. [See 
Appendix ‘‘C,’’ pages 95 to 103, inclusive, The Taxation System of Missouri.] 
The estimated yield by years from each of the taxes recommended over 
a twelve-vear period, as well as the total yield by years over the same period, 
is shown in the following table. 
Total Additional Revenues Foreseen. 
The proposals contemplate the collection of an estimated total of $158,- 
800,000 in twelve years. The estimates are as shown in the following table: 
TABLE NO. 19 
FORECAST OF ADDITIONAL REVENUES AS PROPOSED BY THE STATE 


SURVEY COMMISSION OVER A TWELVE-YEAR PERIOD 
Diversion of 





County 
Additional Foreign Total 
Additioral Corporation Insurance Additional 

Income Tax Franchise Tax to State Revenues 

Tax Revenue Foreseen 
Pivet year ~--.<........<-, $7,000,000 $1,000,000 $1,250,000 $9,250,000 
en 9,000,000 1,050,000 1,250,000 11,300,000 
TEE PORE wncwcnwcoccocee 9,000,000 1,100,000 1,300,000 11,400,000 
| 10,000,000 1,150,000 1,300,000 12,450,000 
J)... 2g 10,000,000 1,200,000 1,350,000 12,550,000 
OE eee 11,000,000 1,250,000 '! 1,350,000 13,600,000 
EN SOME o54426~-64.. 11,000,000 1,300,000 1,400,000 13,700,000 
CO eee 12,000,000 1,350,000 1,400,000 14,750,000 
0 ee eee 12,000,000 1,400,000 1,450,000 14,850,000 
a 12,000,000 1,450,000 1,450,000 14,900,000 
BOVERLE FOR <...<22.--. 12,000,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 15,000,000 
Twelfth year ------ a 12,000,000 1,550,000 1,500,000 15,050,000 
0) $127,000,000 $15,300,000 $16,500,000 $158,800,000 


This program of additional revenues is well within Missouri’s ability to 
pay, and even in face of the erying conditions is entirely in keeping with 


what citizens of comparable states are paying regularly. 


If, and when, 


initiated, it will still leave Missouri below the tax level of many states. 
11. It is recommended that no funds be expended nor obligations in- 
eurred to carry out the program outlined herein until the taxes 


levied to support the plan have been in effect one year. 
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Missouri School Administrative Association Holds 


Session 
GREATLY INCREASED ss enroll- ment season the presentation of the 
A ment, and an interesting and strictly broad humanitarian and patriotic prin- 
practical program were prominent ciples of educational reform as presented 


features of the Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Missouri State 
School Administrative As- 
sociation held at Colum- 


by Governor Caulfield’s State Survey 
Commission. 
The county superin- 
tendents who met in sev- 





bia, February 13 to 15 
inclusive. This Associa- 
tion is composed of the 
Administrators of the 
schools of Missouri in- 
eluding county and city 
superintendents and prin- 
cipals. 

The officers for the en- 
suing year are President, 
W. M. Westbrook, Super- 
intendent of Schools, 
Marshall; Vice-president, 
Miles C. Elliif, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Au- 
rora; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, G. V. Bradshaw, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 
Senath> These and thre? 
members of the Executive 
Committee were elected 
at this meeting, the latter 
being Supt. Stephen 
Blackhurst of St. Charles, 
Supt. G. E. Dille of Chil- 
licothe and Supt. Heber.U. Hunt of Se- 
dalia. Mr. Hunt was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the board caused by the elec- 
tion of Supt. Westbrook to the Presidency. 

Only One Resolution Adopted 

The only resolution adopted by the city 
school administrators was the following 
which was offered by Supt. Wm. Lemmell 
of Flat River and which was unanimously 
approved: 

Whereas the annual graduating ex- 
ercise in each of the high schools of Mis- 
souri is an effective means of publicity. 

Be is Resolved by the Missouri School 
Administrative Association that we favor 
as a part of each Commencement Address 
in Missouri during the next Commence- 








Supt. W. M. Westbrook, President of Mo. 
School Administrative Ass’n. 


eral sessions separately 
were addressed by Pro- 
fessor C. E. Rarick of 
Hays, Kansas. Professor 
Rarick dealt at some 
length on the report of 
the Governor’s Survey 
Commission, making a 
strong argument in its 
favor and reciting the ex- 
periences of Kansas which 
is now promoting a sim- 
ilar program with more 
encouraging prospects of 
success than are ours at 
present. 

Miss Parrot, State Rur- 
al Supervisor of North 
Carolina, delivered two 
addresses in which she de- 
scribed the great progress 
her state has made in re- 
cent years under a county 
unit system with a liberal 
state allowance for equal- 
ization purposes. She traced the origin of 
the improvement to a former Governor of 
her state who had the vision and the cour- 
age to see the value of education and to 
fight openly and above board for it. 

The following resolutions were approved 
by the county superintendents : 

County Superintendents Adopt 
Progressive Resolutions 

We, the committee of the County Super- 
intendents of Missouri, present the follow- 
ing resolutions recommending namely}: 

1. That the County Superintendents of 
schools in Missouri be required to have 
the degree of B. S. in Education or 
its equivalent. That those superin- 
tendents now in service who cannot 
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qualify be required to earn at least 
six hours of college credit annually 
until the requirements are met. 


That all papers from teachers’ exam- 
inations in the various counties be 
sent to the State Department of Edu- 
eation to be graded in order that 
there may be uniformity of standards 
throughout the state. 


. That teacher-training high schools be 


eliminated in counties where they are 
not needed and that the money saved 
in this be used to pay for the services 


of a county supervisor of rural 
schools. 

That the third grade county certificate 
be abolished. 

That the maximum number of college 
hours done by teachers in correspond- 
ence or extension work per year, when 


actually engaged in teaching be six. 


. That the sixty hour life certificate be 


abolished and a two or three year 
provisional certificate be substituted 
in place of it, to be renewed upon 
recommendation of the county super- 
intendent. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ATTEND SHORT COURSE 
AT UNIVERSITY 

















Fifteen county superintendents who attended the State Convention of School Administrators re- 
mained in Columbia to attend a two weeks short course offered by the School of Education of the 


University. 
Borberg, Franklin county; J 
Fitzpatrick, Dade county; 


The county superintendents taking this work were: Blanche Baker, Grundy county; A. F. 
. Brand, Crawford county; Fred L. Cole, Washington county; Thos. 
Vivian Gaty, Ste. Genevieve county; W. H. Gunther, Lafayette county; 


J. F. Hortenstine, Linn county; W. F. Hupe, Montgomery county; Desse jane Manuel, Polk county; 


Charles Randall, Wayne county; C. F. Scotten, 


Underwood, Pulaski county, and R. B. Wilson, Jefferson county. 


Pettis county; C. D. Snodgrass, Miller county; J. C. 


The accompanying picture is a group 


of these superintendents with some of their instructors and other members of the class who are not 


county superintendents. 





/ 
| 
| 


SS ee 
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NOTES ON THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


HE NATIONAL Convention of the 

Department of Superintendence was 

held in Atlantic City nine years ago. 
Two reasons were advanced in explana- 
tion of its being held there again this 
year. They are: Original sin and a bad 
memory. 


Dr. John K. Norton reported that he 
went into a barber shop and got a hair 
eut. They trimmed him for $1.15. 


Superficially Pittsburg and Atlantic 
City seem to be cities of distinetly dif- 
ferent characteristics, but fundamentally 
they are quite similar. It is said of Pitts- 
burg that there they make iron and steel 
for-a living. Playing upon the word 
**steel’’ the wag announces that in At- 
lantie City they do not make iron. 


However, and notwithstanding the ex- 
travagant prices charged for the neces- 
sities of life, it was a great convention 
with a thrilling program and a marvel- 
ously adequate convention hall—perhaps 
the biggest and best in the world for 
such a,convention. 


The program was too big. So much at 
every hour of the day (which began at 
breakfast where various groups and com- 
mittees had interesting programs and 
ended as far into the night as one’s en- 
durance could carry him) that one’s in- 
terest in what one saw and heard was 
somewhat dimmed by one’s regrets for 
having to miss so much that one wished 
to see and hear. 


HE BOARD WALK extending for 

seven miles along the beach, where 

the waves murmur music, where the 
sunshine plays upon the sea and sand, 
and where the air has a delightfully in- 
vigorating tang, is made for pleasure and 
leisure. It is im nowise conducive to 
efficiency in getting from one place to 
another. Transportation facilities more 
rapid than the pace of a lazy wheel chair 
are entirely lacking. Much time was lost 
and many legs were wearied by the neces- 
sity of trudging long distances from one 
group meeting to another and from the 
hotels to the auditorium. 


The Missouri dinner held on Monday 
at the Ambassador Hotel was one of the 
largest ever held at the National meeting. 
Here nearly two hundred foregathered 
for the sake of renewing old acquaint- 
ances. A short program over which Supt. 
Henry J. Gerling presided was composed 
of a few short talks, and some songs led 
by the inimitable Wm. A. Gore, now of 
New York University. Supt. Joseph R. 
Gwinn of San Francisco, one of the ban- 
quet speakers, paid high compliment to 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
for its efficiency and the loyalty of the 
Missouri teachers to it. 

He with a group of thirty or forty 
California teachers had paid the head- 
quarters building at Columbia the com- 
pliment of a visit. He was quite fulsome 
in his praise of this structure. The Cali- 
fornia Association of which Supt. Gwinn 
is the President, is contemplating the eree- 
tion of a headquarters building in the 
near future. 


High Lights From Addresses 


SEVEN CHARACTERISTICS OF LIFE 
AND EDUCATION 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools of 
Detroit, Michigan and President of the 
Department of Superintendence 
DUCATION IN the spirit of life is 
education that is the embodiment of 
our present civilization—education 


that gives to the youth only those ex- 
periences of the race that have a direct 
meaning and use in the world today. 


Life is progressive. It is continually 
advancing. Education must discard the 
outgrown categories of thought of a by- 
gone age and acquire a scientific attitude 
in order to understand and carry forward 


the amazing discoveries of our age. Scien- 
tifie achievement has upset the whole 
social order. Education must be open 
minded, flexible, ready to cope with new 
situations, mental, social and physical. 
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Life is practical. Education must be 
useful. We are no longer training a 
leisure class. The laws of our land com- 
pel the young people to remain in school 
long beyond childhood. We must give 
them skill and some line of remunerative 
work, We must turn out a product that 
is not only good, but good for something. 
Every path through our schools should 
lead to some definite goal, whether it 
comes at the end of a professional course 
in a university or a part time continuation 
school. 

Life is dynamic. Education must be 
alive, active, vital. It is deeply concerned 
with the social and industrial problems of 
the age. We are all caught in a veritable 
whirlpool of change and discovery. Edu- 
cation can no longer be conservative and 
academic. It cannot sit back and be con- 
tent to observe and reflect. It must act. 
Research and investigation of all sorts 
should terminate in a definite course of 
action for the benefit of society. 

Life is recreative. We must train for 
leisure. Here again the changes in our 
physical environment have upset the older 
order. Increased leisure brings with it a 
possibility of social disintegration. Edu- 
eation needs a constructive program in 
recreation, both in a spiritual and a physi- 
eal sense. 

Life is friendly. Education is not a cold 
austere duty, but a journey down a 
friendly road. Such education has no traf- 
fic with race prejudices or dogmatic dif- 
ferences in creed. It strives always to 
maintain proper balance between in- 
dividual freedom and the welfare of the 
group. The teacher is not a severe task 
master in a dreary round of discipline 
but a kind leader in a congenial and in- 
spiring place. 

Life is cooperative. Education must re- 
flect the will of the people and at the 
same time strive to raise the standards of 
life of the community. Our schools are 
what people want them to be. If they 
are good, it is because we have had the 
trust and loyal support of the public. It 
is the earnest wish of every parent’s heart 
to give his children the best opportunity 
that life affords. Schools have demanded 
the largest portion of our taxes and the 
people have gladly given it. It rests with 
us to be sure of the ‘‘for value received, 
we promise to pay’’. Our schools cannot 
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be aloof from the community, they must 
be a part of it. 

Life is idealistic. Edueation must aim 
high. The ultimate ideal of true educa- 
tion is to develop character, to lure young 
people on to the highest and strongest 
spiritual grounds, to keep ever before 
them the loftiest and most challenging 
conceptions of human worth and above 
all to elevate their own estimate of their 
individual worth and possibilities. Edu- 
eation that has failed to do this, has lost 
its own soul. 


TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP A CO- 
OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


Frank A. Rexford, Director of Civics, 
New York 


LL EDUCATION is primarily for the 

realization of a broader and more 

useful citizenship. Only a small pari 
of education for citizenship as such ean 
be handled in the class room or even in 
the school but a wide cooperative and 
helpful spirit must be built up which will 
include the home, the school and the town 
or city governmental departments. 


THE DUALITY OF EDUCATION 


Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent, 
Bronxville, New York 


REAL EDUCATION must consist of 

at least two parts. The first of which 

transmits to the coming generation 
the traditions and the achievements of 
the past; the second of which provides 
opportunity for creative expression out 
of which alone can develop the power to 
contribute further to the permanent 
heritage of the race. Many schools have 
seen but the first of these obligations, 
and out of this have grown the memory 
training curricula of the past. Without 
something more, the product will be a 
sterile thing. Each individual has within 
him the potentiality for creative expres- 
sion; the ability to fashion from the ma- 
terials of his envirenment some expres- 
sions which will be stamped with his own 
personality. The modern school, recog- 
nizing this potentiality, must supply the 
opportunity in the field of language, art. 
handwork of one kind or another, and 
musie for the release of this creative 
power, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS BELONG TO 
CATHOLICS TOO 
Father J. Elliot Ross, State University 
of Iowa 


RY to make plain that the public 

schools are really public in the sense 

of belonging to the whole public— 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and un- 
churched.. An implication from this is 
that properly qualified Catholies have the 
same right to teach in the publi¢ schools 
that any one else has and I suggest that in 
order to show there is no discrimination 
against them on the ground of religion, 
all questions of religious affiliation be 
omitted from your application blank. And 
since the public schools belong also to 
Catholics, I think you should welcome 
Catholie children who are attending pa- 
rochial schools, to make use of the public 
schools for manual training or domestic 
science, or whatever else they wish to 
take. 


SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON FRIEND- 
SHIP 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, Virginia 


O STIMULATE wholesome desires 

and attitudes is one of the most 

important functions of education 
today. These wholesome attitudes will be 
developed when all teachers realize that 
suecess depends upon friendship with 
pupils; because the pupil studies best, 
recites best and learns best under the 
teacher he likes. 

CULTIVATION OF INNER RESOURCES 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York 

E ARE LIVING IN a world in 

which labor is being inereasingly 

mechanized and the creative jobs 
which the old landeraftsman could achieve 
in his labor are being substracted from 
the life of the modern toiler. Education 
dare not therefore be purely technical. 
It must aim at the cultivation of inner 
resources by which men ean make econ- 
structive use of leisure. The automatic 
machine will in time, if we are able to 
achieve social justice, give us a great deal 
of leisure, but leisure alone does not give 
the good life. Without such educational 
discipline as will furnish men with the 
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resource to appreciate literature and art 
and every high value of the spirit, we 
cannot counteract the negative intluence 
of the automatic age. Education is the 
conscious direction of the human spirit 
to its highest goal and the master of the 
means and the technic by which the ends 
may be achieved. The more complex life 
becomes, the less may we trust innate 
capacities to develop without guidance. 
We have yet to prove that modern man 
is capable of governing the intricate 
mechanism of modern civilization without 
suffering disaster. 


MODERN BUSINESS LOOKS AT EDU- 
CATION 


Frank P. Jewett, Vice-President American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TRUST THAT you will not gain the 

impression that we of business would 

have you make all secondary education 
merely a cog wheel in a machine to pro- 
duee efficient human tools for business. 
We have relatively little use for detailed 
technique acquired at the expense of more 
fundamental mind training. Business: is 
quite competent in the main to provide 
the details of training in the technique 
of its operations. Education is best not 
only for us, but for our employees as 
well, which in addition to training the 
mind to concentrated, intense application 
on the task in hand, develops in the in- 
dividual maximum capacity for thought- 
ful consideration of any problem he or 
she may be called upon to consider, and 
indoctrinates in every boy and girl a de- 
sire to seek enjoyment and contentment 
in the more substantial things of life. We 
are finding that the man and woman who 
is a good citizen with the capacity through 
training to lead a happy life without 
complete dependence on artificial stimu- 
lation and to approach every problem 
thoughtfully, is the finest asset which anv 
organization ean have. We have learned 
that those who are trivial and incapable 
of thoughtful consideration in their gen- 
eral lives are inevitably trivial and un- 
thoughtful in their industrial environ- 
ment, and so are a drag not only on their 
own progress but on the organization of 
which they are a part. 
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CHARACTER TRAINING MUST BE 
DIRECT 


R. W. Fairchild, Superintendent, Elgin, 
Illinois 


HE BUILDING of character through 

the teaching of ideals is now a major 

issue in our public schools and the 
success of the procedure employed is now 
beginning to govern the results obtained 
in regular academic subjects. The sig- 
nificance of character training today cen- 
ters around methods of presentation. 
Young people want the truth straight 
from the shoulder and are quick to see 
through any ‘‘pussy-foot’’ method of ap- 
proach to the subject. Training on the 
direct basis where a definite amount of 
time is regularly available to cover ex- 
plicit phases of character building ma- 
terials is absolutely necessary to obtain 
results. The indirect method is based 
upon incidental teaching which soon be- 
comes merely accidental. To. overcome 
any criticism that the direct approach 
might result in a formal, inflexible and 
hence uninteresting and ineffective pro- 
gram, normal life situations must be built 
up by the pupils toward which they re- 
act. Based upon these simple conditions 
that can and do exist, pupils enter into 
interesting discussions that push teacher 
participation into the background. 


WE NEED A PHILOSOPHY 
Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University 


T IS NOT too much to charge that the 

most significant lack in modern educa- 

tion is a philosophy that is compre- 
hensive, clear, sound and directive of 
what education should attempt to con- 
tribute to the betterment of modern life. 
There is only one sound justification for 
the provision of free education at public 
expense, and this is that it may make 
each individual better able and better dis- 
posed to contribute to the betterment of 
the supporting society. Let us freely 
admit and even justifiably boast that 
there have been great improvements in 
this matter, that there is much in the 
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curriculum of even the poorest modern 
school contributing directly and effect- 
ively to the betterment of life; but when 
we have done this we find that there is 
a residue so large and so manifestly use- 
less to the pupils to whom it is admin- 
istered as to prove the contention that 
as a people we do not realize the im- 
portance of education. 


AGRICULTURE AS A MEANS TO 


EDUCATION 

Allan Hulsizer, Georgetown, Delaware 

MPHASIZING THE VALUE of an 

agricultural background for the cur- 

riculum of schools located in agri- 
cultural communities rather than using 
it as an excuse for vocational training 
in agriculture Mr. Hulsizer said: ‘‘The 
country presents plenty of stimulus for 
intellectual, aesthetic and _ recreational 
activity. Prejudice, habit and tradition 
tend to deaden response to this stimulus. 
To use a eountry school curriculum 
planned without regard to the experience 
and home background of the children is 
to handicap education in the consoli- 
dated school in the same way that that 
of the one-room school was handicapped 
a generation ago. The consolidated coun- 
try school can never be anything but a 
poor imitation of a urban school if it 
seeks to imitate, but it can be a superior 
school if its effort is bent toward enrich- 
ing and adapting country resources as 
means of development. 


SUPERINTENDENTS RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY 
Frank L. Wright, Washington, University 
UPERINTENDENTS of the country 
should be held responsible for provid- 
ing every child the inspiration afford- 
ed by a teacher with a dynamic personal- 
ity and effective character, who is a spe- 
cialist, who knows how to teach and who 
continues her professional growth even 
after appointment. If a superintendent 
who has been on a job three years, does 
not select his teachers unhampered by 
anyone, there is something wrong with 
the superintendent or the board or both. 


New Sets Worle Book for Sale. 
Three new sets of the WORLD BOOK 


(1926) at $40.00 per set. 


Address E. M. 


Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 
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RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO SUCCESS 
IN TEACHING 


By Earu A. COLLINS. 


HAT RELATIONSHIP, if any, 
exists between intelligence and suc- 
cess in teaching? Can the I. Q. be used 
as a basis for selecting good teachers? Does 
the teacher with a high I. Q. always make 
a superior teacher? Or conversely, does 
the teacher with a low I. Q. ever rank 
above the median in teaching ability? 
The data for the study of these questions 
were collected from the Training School of 
the Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. In this school all of the teaching is 
done by students who teach in their major 
or minor subject. These teachers are under 
the direction of competent supervisors who 
have a minimum training equal to the Mas- 
ters Degree. In addition to this, each super- 
visor has had special training in super- 
vision of instruction. 


A study was made of 104 student 
teachers, who were selected at random, 
without regard to their training or previ- 
ous experience. The training of these stu- 
dent teachers ranged from 75 to 120 col- 
lege hours. No record was made of the 
amount’ of previous teaching experience 
these teachers had. Some had a few years 
experience, which might have been a de- 
termining factor in their success, while 
many of them had no previous experience. 
The minimum essentials in professional 
training were that each teacher must have 
had a course in the Introduction to Educa- 
tional Psychology and a course in the 
Technique of Teaching. That some had 
more professional training than others may 
also have been a determining factor in their 
suecess. The number of college hours in 
the subject taught also varied. The col. 
lege requires 25 hours 0° e-"+~> work in 
one subject for a major and 15 hours in 
another subject as a minor. However, none 
vf these teachers had that many hours in 
either his major or minor since that is 
only a requirement for graduation and 
these could not qualify as graduates. 

For the lack of a more definite measure, 
the term ‘‘success in teaching’’ was de- 
termined by a combination of ratings of a 
number of people who were especially 
trained and experienced in rating teachers. 


These teachers were ranked on the basis of 
from one to ten, one being the lowest pos- 
sible ranking and ten the highest. Each 
supervisor or critic teacher was asked to 
rank each student teacher. No direction 
was given these critic teachers as to what 
should be their basis for rating. These rat- 
ings were the final marks which the student 
received for his teaching for the quarter. 

In addition to the final ratings received 
from the supervisors, a number of college 
students who were being trained in observ- 
ing teachers were sent into the class rooms 
to score the teachers. These students were 
trained to look for the following points in 
teaching: (1) Did the teacher have a clear 
definite aim for her recitation? (2) Was 
her subject matter organized from the 
child’s point of view? (3) Did she give 
any indication of attempting to take care 
of individual differences? (4) Did the 
teacher give evidences of understanding 
the child’s past experiences and build her 
instruction upon it? (5) Did she connect 
the new things being taught with what the 
child already knew? (6) Were the children 
interested in their work? (7) Did both the 
teacher and pupils appear to enjoy their 
work? (8) Was there a large amount of 
pupil activity? (9) Did the teacher make 
efforts to train the children in clear ex- 
pression? (10) Did the teacher make ef- 
forts to train the children in reasoning and 
thinking? From three to six college stu- 
dents who had been trained to look for 
these points were asked to rate each 
teacher. There was no effort made to de- 
termine the number of visits each student 
should make to each teacher. Some students 
visited a teacher only two or three times 
while others visited each day for three 
weeks in succession. The ratings of these 
students compared favorably with the rat- 
ings of the supervisors. The supervisors 
had constant touch with their teachers for 
one quarter of twelve weeks. The average 
of the combined ratings of the supervisors 
and the student observers for each teacher 
was taken and the result recorded as the 
index of the success of the teacher. The 
combination rankings of the 104 teachers 
are shown in the following table. 
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Table I 
Showing Distribution of Rankings of 104 
Student Teachers. 








Ranking Frequency 
10 4 
9 23 
8 18 
7 29 
6 17 
5 8 
4 4 
3 0 
2 1 
1 0 








Total— 104 Teachers 
Median Ranking—6.75 

Ql —5.76 

Q2 —8.05 

The distribution of ranking ranged from 
2 to 10. Only one teacher received a rank- 
ing below 4 while 4 teachers received a 
ranking as high as 10. The median teacher 
received a ranking of 6 while the middle 
fifty percent ranged from 5 to 8. 

How does this ranking compare with the 
mental scores of these student teachers? 
Each year all of the Freshmen who enter 
Central Missouri State Teachers College 
are given a mental test and their score is 
recorded on their record card in the Reg- 
istrar’s office. During their Freshmen 
year at College, these students had all been 
given the Thurston’s Psychological Test IV 
which was designed for college freshmen 
and high school seniors. The results of 
these tests are shown in Table IT. 

Table II 


Showing Distribution of I. Q. of 104 
Student Teachers. 








Intelligence orer 
Quotients. Frequency 
120-129.9 2 
110-119.9 6 
100-109.9 7 

90- 99.9 17 

80- 89.9 21 

70- 79.9 20 

60- 69.9 15 

50- 59.9 12 

40- 49.9 4 





Total— 

Median PR ayy ne 

Ql —66.66 

Q2 —93.52 
Table II shows that the intelligence 
quotient of these 104 teachers ranged from 
40 to 130. The median teacher had an I. 
Q. of 80.47. Two had an I. Q. of from 120 
to 130, while four had an T. Q. of from 40 


to 50. The inter-quartile range w 
“2088 °° Te we ee 
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The coefficient of correlation of the I. Q. 
and final rankings was found to be a plus 
344 with P. E. .05830. These figures show 
that there is a positive but very slight re- 
lationship between the I. Q. and success in 
teaching. That is, as the I. Q. increases 
it is accompanied by a very slight increase 
in suceess. 

From data not shown in either of the 
above tables it was found that 29 or ap- 
proximately one fourth of the teachers who 
had an I, Q. below the median were ranked 
above the median in success in teaching. 
Two teachers whose intelligence tests 
showed that they were in the lowest range 
of the entire group, i. e. 40-50, ranked 
above the median teacher in success. In 
fact one of these ranked third from the 
highest in teaching ability. However, 12 
teachers who were below the median in in- 
telligence received a rating below the 
median teacher in success in teaching. One 
teacher whose intelligence rating was from 
50 to 60 received a rating of 2 or next to 
the lowest possible ranking in success. One 
teacher who had an I. Q. within the range 
of 100 to 110 received a ranking below the 
median. in teaching. 

Superintendents frequently use the I. Q. 
of prospective teachers as a partial basis 
for selection. Teaching ability cannot be 
definitely forecast on this basis. No sweep- 
ing statements can be made concerning the 
results from these data because of the small 
number of eases. But the indications are 
that a teacher with a low I. Q. has a chance 
of making a success in teaching. It ap- 
pears that there is no single or definite 
mental ability best suited to teaching. If 
we disregard all possible error in ranking, 
it ean be said that the teacher with a high 
mental ability is not always the best nor is 
the teacher with the lower mental ability 
destined to always be a poor teacher. 

It is obvious that success in teaching is 
too complex a situation to measure with a 
single score. A student with a poor mental 
rating may realize her inability to grasp 
things quickly and easily and therefore 
devote more time to her preparation for 
teaching than those who have the good 
fortune to have a high mental score. The 
realization of a deficiency may result in 
more industry. Previous experience in 
teaching perhaps would have accounted for 
the high ranking of some of those who were 
in the lower range of mental ability. Sea- 
soned teachers had perhaps, to a certain 
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extent, gotten rid of the fear and nervous- 
ness common to so many young teachers 


when they are compelled to teach in the 
presence of observers. The older teachers, 
may have had a better knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and were able to devote their 
entire energies to presentation problems. 


Many other factors may have had bearing 
on the results of this study. All are well 
worth considering but do not come within 
the scope of this paper. It is sufficient to 
say that, according to these data, a student 
with an I. Q. not lower than 40 has a pos- 
sibility of ranking high in success in prae- 
tice teaching. 





The Value of a Parent Teacher Unit to an 


Elementary School 
Alma Schrader—Principal May Greene School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


HE GREAT INCREASE of Parent 

Teacher Units in the last few years, 

both in numbers and influence, is in- 
dicative of the fact that parents as well as 
teachers are interested in a more abundant 
life for childhood; that a real partnership 
is being formed between the home and the 
school whose chief concern is to prepare our 
boys and girls for the serious business of 
life. 

The personal touch of the parents is one 
of the greatest needs of the modern school. 
It dispels confusion, misconception and er- 
ror and promotes understanding and co- 
operation so vitally necessary in the train- 
ing of our young people to fit them for the 
duties of citizenship. Fortunate indeed is 
the school that can boast of a Parent 
Teacher Unit organized primarily in the 
interest of the school whose name it bears 
and whose chief concern is the welfare of 
the children who attend that school. Such 
an organization is of real value. It seeks 
to work with the school, instead of dictating 
its policies or making its own social ac- 
tivities the paramount object. It may not 
make great increases in membership, it may 
not raise large sums of money for addition- 
al equipment, but it does maintain the right 
sort of attitude as regards home cooperation 
with the school and the school’s activities. 

The members of an ideal Parent Teacher 
Unit realize that bringing up the child is 
a partnership proposition in which the 
home and school are equally interested. 
Parents and teachers must pull together 
always. I like to think of the child as ‘‘the 
precious cargo’’ being guided and directed 
safely to its goal—not with the single oar 
of the parent—but with the help of a com- 
panion oar of the teacher. I believe the 
Parent-Teacher make a power that cannot 
suffer shipwreck. I have spent my whole 


life in school and never have I known a 


single case of moral failure where home and 
school worked together. 

If it is possible, the Unit should be repre- 
sentative of the school population and not 
made up of only a small minority of the 
families. Special effort should be put forth 
to secure new members and these members 
should be made welcome. Each member 
should feel that it is his duty to welcome 
the new parents and not stand aloof and 
let some one else give them the ‘‘glad 
hand.’’ I sincerely believe that in order 
to be of real service, every Parent Teacher 
Unit should number at least fifty per cent 
of the families in school. A real Unit will 
strive to take all regardless of social stand- 
ing into the group, work with them and get 
their support. Cliques have no place where 
parents and teachers are concerned. The 
public schools are a democratic institution. 
Children are democratic. They will work 
and play together and judge by true stand- 
ards if left alone. Parents should be just 
as broadminded. Leaders should encour- 
age the timid members to talk. They may 
give some good ideas. They may be of real 
help. Problems of the Unit may be met 
intelligently by some quiet little woman 
who will not talk unless urged to do so. 

Parents often criticise the work of a 
teacher whose room they have never visited. 
They base their conclusions upon the im- 
mature judgment of the children or depend 
upon ‘‘gossip’’ for information. Irrational 
and destructive criticism comes always 
from those who never look inside of a 
schoolroom. The Parent Teacher Unit 
should encourage school visiting—not en 
masse, on special occasions, but everyday 
visiting—seeing a session through. Par- 
ents should familiarize themselves with 
conditions under which their children work, 
and view them from an angle other than 
that of the home. With a proper under- 
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standing of the pupil, and teacher, and 
the school, many mistakes will be avoided, 
many misconceptions corrected and many 
disasters averted. The result will be that 
the child will not be told one thing at home 
and a contradictory thing at school, because 
the parents will better understand and ap- 
preciate changes in the course of study, the 
newer methods, and the objectives of mod- 
ern education. 

In order to secure the best results the 
Parent Teacher Unit must work in closest 
cooperation with the school authorities. 
Unless there is perfect harmony with the 
principal of the school and the superin- 
tendent of schools, nothing worth while can 
be accomplished. It should look to the 
school principal to a large extent for guid- 
ance in its activities. If it does not it may 
propose some idea that would be in direct 
opposition to the methods of administra- 
tion. Because of the fact that so many re- 
quests to introduce new ideas come to the 
principal, it is necessary to study carefully 
the value of each to see what effect it will 
have upon the school. 

On the other hand, the principal of the 
school should strive to consult the wishes 
of the members and ascertain as nearly as 
possible the type of work they wish to do. 
I think that the principal should, in a tact- 
ful way, lead the Unit along lines of really 
worth while accomplishments. A tremen- 
dous amount of good can be done and the 
principal will find the Unit a great asset 
_ in smoothing out disciplinary misunder- 
standings and unnecessary friction with 
the home. Through the organization causes 
of misunderstanding are avoided. Parents 
no longer assume the belligerent attitude at 
some report that has been brought home 
and in most cases judgment is postponed 
until the teacher’s account is heard. 

Good programs are absolutely necessary 
if the Unit is to be of any value to the 
school. Sometimes too much time is spent 
in trivial and long drawn out discussions 
of minor business matters, committee re- 
ports and plans for entertainments that 
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should be settled in a few minutes, or left 
to a competent committee to take care of 
the details. In speaking of committees, let 
me suggest that you pass your committee 
work around, thus giving all the members 
an opportunity to serve instead of depend- 
ing only upon a few. 

The program committee is one of the most 
important in the organization. The per- 
sonnel of the committee may represent the 
different types of members but all should 
have vision, common sense, a knowledge of 
the membership, and of the resources of 
the organization to assist in carrying out the 
program. Every meeting should have a 
real program, one that will attract the 
members and give them the feeling when 
they are through that they have listened to 
something worth while. In order to be of 
real value so far as Parent Teacher pur- 
poses are concerned the program should 
develop in parents a sense of responsibility 
to the school; encourage the study of the 
child; raise the standards of home life and 
encourage the members to participate in 
the program. It should be adapted to the 
needs of the school and the community and 
lead to some activity or study which will 
help make home, school and community 
conditions better for the development of 
children. 

It should be remembered at all times that 
the real value of a Parent Teacher Unit lies 
in the fact that ours is the task of prepar- 
ing the children for the serious business of 
life ; that they are the citizens of tomorrow. 
Let us ever be mindful of the fact that the 
ideals that we sow in the minds and hearts 
of the youth of today, we shall reap in the 
next generation. As teachers we cannot do 
this alone. We need the help of every 
parent. Let us, therefore, realizing that 
the bringing up of the child is a partner- 
ship proposition, put forth our very best 
efforts and work together until we can say 
of every one of our children, ‘‘And the 
child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom and the grace of God 
was upon him.’’ 


World Book for Teachers. 


We have three new sets of the World 
Book (1926) which we are offering for 


$40.00 per set. 


Address Pupils Reading 


Circle, Columbia, Missouri. 
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St. Louis Educator Thinks Supervisors Should Not Be 
Administrators 


R. J. LESLIE PURDOM, discussing 

the status of the subject supervisor be- 

fore the department of Elementary 
School Principals at its meeting in St. 
Louis last November said: 

“*In most cases the new supervisor pro- 
ceeds with good intentions, not realizing 
that troubles are ahead, and for the first 
few days believes that her mission is really 
that of a big sister; but in many cases, and 
I believe in most cases, after she has worked 
a little while she becomes an administrative 
officer and thinks that her mission is to tell 
teachers what to do.’’ 


Calling attention to the fact. that many 
people do not agree with this view of the 
situation Dr. Purdom in evidence that such 
optimistic beliefs are not always justified 
referred to several specific cases and quo- 
tations which substantiated the belief that 
supervisors hold it as their function not to 
help the teacher do specific assigned tasks 
but rather to assign, criticize and generally 
direct the teacher. Asserting that it was 
his belief that the progress of children is at 
the present time hindered as much as 
helped by the supervisor Dr. Purdom said 
he is not convinced that it is wholly the 
fault of the supervisor, but due rather to 
the lack of organization which would make 
possible the fixing of responsibility. 


Dr. Purdom deprecated the fact that au- 
thorities on educational organization have 
not clarified the necessary supervisional or- 
ganization in the minds of school people. 
However, he quoted J. R. MeGaughy as 
having sounded the most hopeful note when 
he said in the Seventh Year Book of the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, of the N. E. A. the following: 


‘‘The relationship between a teacher and 
a good supervisor is most delicate and is 
subtly affected by conditions of apparently 
minor importance. The supervisor who is 
in a position to make demands or to exer- 
cise authority is at once placed under a 
serious handicap as an inspiring, construc- 
tive adviser and helper of either principals 
or teachers. It is in this sense that a ‘con- 
flict’ between a supervisor and building 
principal is completely impossible under a 
sound plan of organization. In the admin- 


istrative sense, the principal can never be 
wrong.”’ 

Continuing his discussion with specific 
suggestions for improvement of the situa- 
tion Dr. Purdom said, ‘‘These statements 
by Mr. MeGaughy are the most hopeful 
that I have seen and I commend them to the 
careful consideration of every principal, 
supervisor, and teacher, with the hope that 
everyone will come to see that an organiza- 
tion is necessary which will prevent any 
subject supervisor from becoming an ad- 
ministrative officer.’’ 

‘If the teacher is to get the help that 
she should have from the subject super- 
visor, it seems to me that we must provide 
for an organization which will make col- 
lisions practically impossible. 

**This organization should be based upon 
scientific facts if possible, but if scientific 
facts are not available we should proceed to 
organize as best we can in accordance with 
a few fundamental axioms that we ean all 
agree upon. Some of these axioms that we 
might accept are: 

1. You cannot serve two masters. 

2. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

3. Responsibility must be definitely fixed. 

4. A person held responsible for a situa- 
tion must have some authority to con- 
trol that situation. 

The organization that I would suggest is 
one which would make it impossible for a 
subject supervisor to undertake any admin- 
istrative work or to grow into an adminis- 
trative officer. At the risk of being called 
unpedagogical, I would include in the reg- 
ulations relative to subject supervisors sev- 
eral statements which have in them ‘‘Thou 
shalt not.’’ Some of these would be as fol- 
lows : 

1. Thou shalt not tell a teacher what to 

do. 

2. Thou shalt not express an oral or writ- 
ten judgment on the work of any 
teacher. 

3. Thou shalt not report to an admin- 
istrative officer on the work of any 
teacher. 

4. Thou shalt not discuss the work of a 
teacher with anyone other than the 
teacher herself. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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CLEVER CONSOLIDATION NEEDS THE RE: 
FORMS PROPOSED BY THE GOVERNOR’S 
SURVEY COMMISSION. 


By Wayne M. Sandage 


HE CLEVER CONSOLIDATED 

School is not a consolidation in name 

only. It is a real consolidation per- 
forming a real service in a section of the 
Ozarks where a high school education was 
formerly impossible for the 
Twelve years ago four rural districts con- 
solidated with the town at Clever, which 
before consolidation, maintained a two-year 
high school and employed four teachers. 
These teachers received as salaries a total 
of approximately $3000 per year. In th 
outlying districts the four teachers received 
approximately $2500 per year. This amount 
was expended in giving to 160 childrer 
what was called an eighth grade educa 
tion with terms of school never more thai 
eight months in length and only too ofte1 
much less. About forty children receive: 
a two-year high school education. Toda) 


with a total about fifty per cent more that. | 


was formerly paid, over two hundred chil- 
dren receive a standard eighth grade edu- 
eation in a unified central system, and all 
of these have the opportunity of complet- 
ing a standard four-year high school course, 
About 80 per cent do complete the high 
school course. : 
Transportation, at first a bugaboo, has 
proved entirely satisfactory. Each day six 


transport about two hundred and 
children to and from the central 
The maximum length of the bus 
is 15$ miles and the minimum is 


busses 
twenty 
school. 
routes 











majority. | 





Home Economics is Povular at Clever. 

13 miles. Unless there is some unusual 
delay all children are at home within an 
hour after school is dismissed. Seventy- 
five per cent are at home within forty min- 
utes after leaving school. Almost all chil- 
dren are unloaded at their doors and only 
a very few need to walk more than one- 
fourth mile. 
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When the consolidation was formed, the 
four room brick building housing the 
Clever town school was doubled in size. 
During the first years of the consolidation 
this building, although poorly arranged 
and inadequately equipped, served fairly 
well. Today with a total enrollment of over 
three hundred, and other rural districts 
favorably located for admission, this build- 
ing which does not contain a gymnasium nor 
a suitable auditorium is entirely inad- 
equate. 
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can already be observed in the community. 
More and better results will come with the 
enlargement and improvement of the sys- 
tem. This will be hastened by the adoption 
of the recommendations of the State Sur- 
vey Commission. At present our greatest 
handicap is lack of finance. All present 
sources of income will not provide the nec- 
essary funds for materially increasing the 
efficiency of the school either in room, 
equipment or improved instruction. There 
is no way within our power of increasing 
the present income. We vote a total levy 


lof $1.00 which guarantees a total school 


income of $50.00 per child in average daily 
attendance. This makes a total income of 
less than $15,000. The total assessed valu- 
ation of the consolidation is $722,000. Be- 
fore the present school revenue could be 
increased, under existing conditions, a levy 


> |of over $2.00 per hundred dollars valuation 











° A Commercial Class. 


This is the geographical and logical cen- 
ter of a school population of approximately 
five hundred children. Five rural districts 
are still operating within a radius of five 
miles of the Clever school. The present 
consolidation is a fine thing. Its influence 


*/equipment and buildings. 





would be necessary. 

Also we are badly in need of modern 
More teachers 
are needed. One teacher has sixty-one 
seventh and eighth grade pupils in one 


room. One high school thas forty-two 
pupils. Our pupil-teacher ratio is forty- 
!seven to one. This is too high. At least 
three more teachers are needed. Our 


teacher-pupil ratio is 23% higher than in 
St. Louis, 51% higher than in Kansas City, 
and over 80% higher than in St. Joseph. 
Our school system is well organized. We 
have an excellent group of teachers. The 
community is progressive. The children 
are intelligent. They deserve educational 
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opportunities equal to those enjoyed by 
other children in the state. The present 
consolidation has done much and will do 
a great deal more, but before it can come 
up to the standards set by modern needs a 
means must be found of obtaining more 
revenue. This school is typical of scores 
of other schools in the state. 

Equal educational opportunity for all 
children in Missouri is surely desirable, 
and we are growing toward it, but it can 
never be reached under the present system. 


SUPERVISORS SHOULD NOT BE 
ADMINISTRATORS 


(Continued from page 159) 
. Thou shalt not carry messages from 
administrative officers to teachers. 

6. Thou shalt not initiate a conversation 
concerning school matters with a 
teacher unless it is to ask if you can be 
of assistance. 

7. Thou shalt not have the right to vote 
in a committee revising a course of 
study. 

8. Thou shalt not have the right to vote 
in a committee appointed to select 
text books. 

9. Thou shalt not represent the superin- 
tendent in any capacity. 

10. Thou shalt not give standard tests un- 
less requested by the teacher to assist. 

11. Thou shalt not rate a teacher. 

12. Thou shalt not do anything whatever 
except to play the part of a big sister 
to teachers needing assistance. 

‘‘Fortunately or unfortunately for me, 

I have just had considerable experience 


or 


with the medical profession in connection 
with the illness of one of our children who, 
I am glad to say, seems to be in good health 
now. During his illness I suggested and 
approved consultations between the phy- 
sician who had the ease in charge and eight 
different specialists, but I do not know what 
a single one of the specialists said to the 
physician who had charge of the case. Oc- 
easionally I was somewhat disturbed be- 
eause I could not know what the specialists 
said to the general practitioner and yet I 
admire that professional relationship which 
exists between the general medical prac- 
titioner and the medical specialist who 
comes in to help with the case. It is on a 
similar high professional plane that I hope 
the relationship between a teacher and the 
supervisor can be placed. The best way to 
get on such a high professional plane, it 
seems to me, is to follow the commandments 
suggested and to try to encourage all school 
people to take the position that the conver- 
sation between a teacher and a supervisor 
should be a private conversation of a per- 
sonal nature. 


‘‘Taking away from subject supervisors 
all administrative authority and all appear- 
ance of administrative authority, and mak- 
ing it possible for them to deal with the 
teachers on a purely confidential and per- 
sonal basis, does not lower the dignity of 
the supervisors, but instead makes them 
more dignified members of the teaching pro- 
fession, and enables them to render profes- 
sional service which, in time, may be valued 
as highly as the professional service ren- 
dered by great medical specialists.’’ 





UNADORNED 


INTER !—cold, bleak—bare! 
Trees !—dark trees, silhouetted 


everywhere! 
Under the trees, which so lately they 
crowned, 
Deep lie the leaves in an heaped-up 
mound. 
By the sun, the strength of the tree is 
revealed— 


Each little branch is unconcealed; 

Uncovered to stormy winds of the north— 

Straight, or deformed, the tree stands 
forth. 


Unadorned, it faces the wintry sky, 

Questioning me, as I pass by: 

Should I be willing for men to view— 

Straight, or deformed—my purpose true; 

Stand forth, calmly, through turmoil and . 

strife, 

Showing the world an unmasked life? 

Would beauty of soul be found in me 

As power and grace in a naked tree? 
—Ella A. Koch. 
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THE OPEN MIND. 


O. Myking Mehus, Department of Social Sciences, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. 


T WAS Thomas Henry Huxley who said, 

**Sit down before fact as a little child, be 

prepared to give up every preconceived 
notion, follow humbly wherever and to 
whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall 
learn nothing.’’ This is the spirit we need 
to inculcate in our schools today. Unfor- 
tunately, however, instead of conscientious- 
ly trying to teach the truth we too often 
teach the prejudices of the particular com- 
munity in which we happen to live. And 
students come to us, not to find out the 
truth, but in all too many instances their 
chief concern seems to be to secure argu- 
ments for their own particular prejudices 
and preconceived ideas. 

Whenever anyone does advance a new 
idea it is rarely accepted in an open-minded 
attitude, for we are by training afraid of 
anything new. We dislike changes. We 
shy at new gates. New things go against 
our grain. Most of us are like the man who 
would not look at the new moon out of re- 
spect of that ‘‘ancient institution,’’ the old 
moon. We resemble the man, who seeing a 
camel for the first time, gazed at it for a 
long time and then turning away with an 
air of positive conviction said, ‘‘There ain’t 
no such beast.”’ 

We cling stubbornly to the past and we 
are ruled by its hidebound customs. We 
worship things that are old and still be- 
lieve that the golden age is in the distant 
past instead in the present or in the future. 
We dream about the ‘‘good old days.’’ We 
believe that everything worthwhile has been 
accomplished. We are like the government 
clerk in the patent office in Washington in 
1837 who resigned because he believed that 
everything had been patented and he de- 
sired to secure another position before he 
would be asked to resign. 

In the Cyclopedia of American Agricul- 
ture Dean Davenport mentions that a val- 
uable cart was allowed to rot on a certain 
South American estate for the simple 
reason that the native laborers refused to 
use it because it did not squeak like their 
old wooden carts. But it is not only in 
South America that people are afraid of 
new ‘‘Squeaks,’’ for right in our own coun- 
try we have an abundance of illustrative 
material to draw from. 


The first man who wore a silk hat was 
pelted with rocks, arrested for disturbing 
the peace and inciting a riot—and heavily 
fined. Hardly a fitting recognition for the 
inventor of headgear that has since crowned 
civilization’s grandest fetes. The first sew- 
ing machine Howe put on exhibition was 
smashed to pieces by a mob. Almost every 
engineer in the country ealled Westing- 
house a fool because he insisted that his 
air brake could stop a train with wind. 
Thomas Jefferson was hated and berated 
for maintaining that something might be 
made out of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Seward was ridiculed for ad- 
voeating the purchase of Alaska and it was 
in derision called ‘‘Seward’s ice box.’’ 


Parmentier was called a pig because he 
asserted that potatoes were fit for human 
beings. There is a famous cartoon of Na- 
poleon in the nursery beside the cradle of 
his son and heir, the King of Rome. The 
emperor is squeezing the juice of a beet 
into the mouth of the infant king. Under- 
neath are these words, ‘‘Suck, dear, suck! 
Your father says tis sugar.’’ The people 
who first tried to tell us that there was 
such a thing as beet sugar had a rather dis- 
couraging time of it. 


Bathing in a tub was condemned as late 
as 1842 as a corrupting luxury and was 
denounced by the medical fraternity. Wil- 
liam Harvey, who discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood, enjoyed a lucrative prac- 
tice before he announced his discovery, but 
after that he was called ‘‘crack-brained’’ 
and his trade fell off. The Bavarian Royal 
College of Physicians claimed that rail- 
roads would ruin the health of the people, 
because the rapid motion would give the 
travelers brain disease. 


Galileo’s bitterest enemies were his as- 
sociates in science on the faculty of the 
University of Pisa. When Galileo proposed 
to drop two weights from the top of the 
leaning tower of Pisa to test the doctrine 
of Aristotle that the heavier one would fall 
faster than the light one, his colleagues 
were violently opposed to having any facts 
brought to light which might discredit 
Aristotle and jeopardize their own pres- 
tige. When Copernicus declared that the 
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earth revolved around the sun he escaped 
burning at the stake only by dying pre- 
maturely. 

The Royal Society of England did not 
consider Benjamin Franklin’s account of 
his experiments in electricity of sufficient 
importance to be printed in the Society’s 
Transactions. Luigi Galvani, who experi- 
mented on frogs and discovered galvanic 
electricity, was ridiculed as the ‘‘frog’s 
dancing master.’’ George Ohm, formula- 
tor of a basic method of measuring electric- 
ity, was thought to be insane. 

Dafluerre, inventor of the daguerreotype, 
was put in an asylum for saying he could 
transfer the likeness of human beings to a 
‘‘tin plate.’’ Napoleon refused to consider 
Fulton’s steamboat, and later when the 
first steamboat did cross the ocean, as a re- 
sult of Fulton’s invention, it carried aboard 
an essay proving the impossibility of the 
undertaking. Professor Lovering of Har- 
vard University demonstrated mathemati- 
eally the impossibility of telegraphing 3,000 
miles under the ocean. And several scien- 
tists also ‘‘proved’’ that the long-range 
gun was an impossibility at the very time 
that Paris was being bombarded. 

In 1828 the school board of Lancaster, 
Ohio, refused to permit the school house 
to be used for the discussion of the ques- 
tion as to whether or not railroads were 
practical. The matter was recently called 
to mind by an old document which reads in 
part as follows: ‘‘You are welcome to use 
the school house to debate all proper ques- 
tions in, but such things as railroads and 
telegraphs are impossibilities and rank in- 
fidelity. There is nothing in the word of 
God about them. If God has designed that 
his intelligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour, 
by steam, he would have clearly foretold it 
through his holy prophets. It is a device 
of Satan to lead immortal souls down to 
hell.’’ 

Unfortunately it is not only in Ohio that 
the followers of the teachings of Holy Writ 
have shown an attitude that was not as 
open minded as one might wish. Thruout 
the Middle Ages and even at the present 
time we find many who stand against mod- 
ern scientific discoveries. We need think- 
ers at the present time as never before. 
This plea is made effectively by Joseph 
Ernest McAfee who says in ‘‘Our Think- 
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‘The most atrocious crimes in history 

Were perpetrated by ‘good’ men, cock-sure 

That they obeyed divine injunctions, laws 

Laid down by a fiat, which ’twere sacrilege 

To question. Bloody Marys, Torquenads, 

The whole vile crew Inquisitorial, 

Were pious to a turn, were sure they served 

A holy God while butchering fellow men. 

They stubbornly refused to think, or raise 

A question of the right or wrong of deeds 

That shook high heaven and made of earth 
a hell. 

A race of thinkers is the only hope 

Of progress, justice, peace, security. 

A code of laws contrived to stifle thought, 

And rob men of their freedom to speak out 

What they may think, is wicked, monstrous, 
rank, 

Unutterable crime, and measureless, 

Unpardonable sin against mankind, 

To think is universal human right, 

The indefeasible inheritance 

Of every human soul. Nor that alone. 

To think is duty, highest, first, and last.’’ 

However, it is not only in scientific and 
religious matters that men are afraid of 
new ideas, but we find this attitude mani- 
fest when new political, economic, and so- 
cial theories are advocated. The poet 
Goethe must have experienced this opposi- 
tion for he said: ‘‘If anyone advance any- 
thing new, which contradicts, perhaps 
threatens to overturn, the creed which we 
for years respected and have handed down 
to others, all passions are raised against 
him, and every effort is made to crush him. 
People resist with all their might; they act 
as if they never heard nor could compre- 
hend; they speak of the new view with 
eontempt, as if it were not worth the 
trouble of even as much as an investiga- 
tion or a regard; and thus a new truth 
may wait a long time before it can make 
its way.”’ 

In reading our own United States His- 
tory we often come across instances to bear 
out this contention. When Civil Service 
Reform was advocated in Congress in the 
eighties, one of the United States Senators 
characterized the reformers as ‘‘a sickly, 
sentimental, Sunday-school, Goody-Two- 
Shoes party, which appears desirous of 
ruling the world not as God has made it, 
but as they would have it.’’ As if the 
spoils system were a divine ordinance! 
When the farmers demanded justice in the 
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nineties they were called ‘‘calamity howl- 
ers’’, ‘‘political rainmakers’’ and ‘‘ Leath- 
er-lunged orators.’’ Instead of studying 
their grievances with an open mind, the op- 
ponents resorted to ridicule and the hurl- 
ing of epithets. One of the leaders of the 
farmers’ movement was called ‘‘rattlepated 
idiot’’, ‘‘hoax’’, ‘‘anarchist’’, ‘‘blasphem- 
er’’, “‘lunatic’’, and ‘‘a mouthing, slobber- 
ing demagogue, whose patriotism is all in 
his jawbone.’’ And still that same leader 
lived to see nearly all his theories adopted 
by Congress within a generation and be- 
come a part of the law of the land. 

It is not necessary to eall to your atten- 
tion the numberless instances in the past 
few years when men have been unwilling 
to face problems with an open mind, but 
have decided them on the basis of bias and 
prejudice. In our international relations 
there are still mer who advocate that we 
solve them on the basis of what Washing- 
ton said one hundred fifty vears ago rather 
than on what modern statesmen are advo- 
eating. They forget that in Washington’s 
time it took longer to travel from Maine to 
Florida than it takes today to go around 
the world. The world is changing and we 
must change with it. We cannot close our 
minds to modern conditions. It is idle to 
say that we must not enter into any en- 
tangling alliances when we already are en- 
tangled thru our billions of dollars of 
foreign investments and trade with every 
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country in the world. 

Our schools must train our young people 
to think in terms of modern conditions. 
We must acquaint our students with mod- 
ern social, economic, and political ques- 
tions. If our country is to continue to be 
‘fa land of the free’’ we must send out 
students who can face the world with an 
open mind and not be bound by the tra- 
ditions of the past. Eternal vigilance is 
still the price of liberty. And the great 
need today is to have leaders who will fol- 
low the Truth wherever it may lead. As 
Lowell says: 


‘“‘And I honor the man who is willing to 
sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom 
to think, 

And when he has thought, be his cause 
strong or weak, 

Will risk t’other half for the freedom to 
speak, 

Caring naught for the verdict the mob has 
in store, 


Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or 
lower.’”’ 

We are not saying that we should accept 
everything simply because it is new, but we 
are asking that we approach modern ques- 
tions with an open-minded attitude. Let 
our watchword be: 

**Prove all things; cleave to that which 
is good.’’ 





PRESIDENT HOOVER’S TRIBUTE 
To the Teaching Profession 


The public school teacher cannot live apart; he cannot separate his teaching 


from his daily walk and conversation. 


and among them and their parents all the time. 
under the most searching scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. 
His office, like that of a minister of religion, 


book. His habits are known to all. 


demands of him an exceptional standard of conduct. n 
How seldom does a teacher figure in a sensational headline 
It is truly remarkable, I think, that so vast an army of people— 


fall below that standard! 
in a newspaper! 


He lives among his pupils during school hours, 


He is peculiarly a public character 
His life is an open 


And how rarely does a teacher 


approximately 800,000—so uniformly meets its obligations, so effectively does its job, 
so decently behaves itself, as to be almost utterly inconspicuous in a sensation-loving 
country. It implies a wealth of character, of tact, of patience, of quiet competence, to 


achieve such a record as that. 


In the formation of character you have played a great and an increasing part... 
And I am less interested, as you are really, in what you put into young folks’ heads 


than in what you put into their spirits. 


The best teaching is not done out of a book, 


but out of a life; and I am sure that measured by this standard, it will be agreed 
that American teaching has been marvelously productive. 

In all these great tests of your work—the maintenance of our national ideals, 
the building of character, the constantly improving skill of our people, the giving of 
that equipment which makes for equality of opportunity, the stimulation of ambition 
to take advantage of it—no greater tribute can be paid you than to say that you are 
succeeding better than was ever done before in human history. 


—HERBERT HOOVER. 








N 1928 MISSOURL’S public schools were 
open on the average 175.7 days. Other 
states offer their children a longer term. 
Our best schools are open about 188 days. 
Missouri ranks twenty-third among the 
states as to length of school term. This 
partly explains why Missouri’s_ school 
system is not ranked among the highest 
when compared with that of other states. 
The children of some states have a chanve 
to attend school 12 more days each year 
than do Missouri’s children. During an 
8-year course this handicap to Missouri 
children accumulates to 19 weeks. Under 
present conditions a child in Missouri has 
to go to school eight years to receive as 
much education as some children get in 7.5 
years. There is no reason why the children 
of Missouri should suffer this deprivation. 

Of course some will say that Missouri 
eannot afford to give her children an even 
start with the children of other states. Yet 
to raise Missouri up to the standard set by 
our best schools would cost each of us less 
than half a cent a day. 

The most recent published statistics of 
the United States Office of Education show 
that the daily current cost of Missouri 
schools per child attending is 40 cents. To 
maintain school for 12 days longer each 
year would cost 12 times 40 cents or $4.80 
per child. We have about 700,000 children 
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The Closed Door to Missouri Schools 


in publie schools so that the total cost of 
raising Missouri to the standard set by our 
best schools would be, in round numbers, 
$3,360,000. This estimate includes all cur- 
rent expenses such as proportionate in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries and additional 
payments for service, supplies, fuel, and 
transportation. This sum is but little more 
than quarter of a cent a day (.264 of one 
cent) for each person in the State. 


Missouri citizens have accrued cash sav- 
ings of $330,000,000 and an estimated year- 
ly income of $2,400,000,000. The value of 
tangible property in the State amounts to 
$12,000,000,000. These sums indicate that 
Missouri can easily afford $3,360,000 in 
order to give its children as good a chance 
as other children have. Compared with 
what we spend for tobacco or for confec- 
tions, or for passenger automobiles, or for 
many other luxuries, $3,360,000 is not large. 
We spend over 18 times as much ($61,360,- 
000) for tobacco alone. 


Let us no longer make a truce with the 
facts. If we want education we can buy it. 
If we want our children to have the same 
opportunity as other children, we can af- 
ford the cost. If we really want to bring 
Missouri up to highest standards in respect 
to length of school term, there is no sound 
reason why we should not do so. 


Germane and Germane Produce a Timely Book 


In these times when of the making of 
even education-books there is no end, when 
it is the ambition (too often realized) of 
each Ph. D. in education to add to his 
reputation and income by producing a 
book, and when most such books are either 
rehashes and compilations of other books 
on the same subject or tiresome circum- 
locutions about data of an alleged research 
problem, it is a weleome and surprising re- 
lief to discover such a book as ‘‘ Character 
Edueation’’ by Germane & Germane, pub- 
lished recently by Silver, Burdett and 
Company. ; 

The Germanes have made a real contri- 
bution to the solution of a live and, we 
think, a fundamental problem in education. 
The gradual dissolution of the home, the 
breaking up of the family as an indus- 
trial unit presided over by the father or 


the mother, the competition that charac- 
ter-building institutions like the home and 
the church are encountering from com- 
mercial entertainment—all these have made 
necessary an emphasis on character educa- 
tion in the schools, of which necessity the 
public is becoming gradually, though tard- 
ily, aware. 


The Germanes have made a serious and 
worthy effort to supply to the teacher 
and the parent the material, the technique 
and the basie philosophy by which they be- 
lieve this task may he accomplished. One 
feels in reading this volume that the authors 
have mastered the whole field of tested edu- 
eational knowledge and have sifted and 
washed it until they have separated from 
it each grain and nugget which has a direct 
and significant bearing on character educa- 
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tion. These grains and nuggets they have 
hammered into logical and illuminating 
chains of procedure so that the teacher 
finds definite and specific instruments for 
doing concrete tasks with a particular aim, 
namely, the implanting, the developing, 
or the strengthening of a tangible and de- 
sirable trait of character. 

The book contains over five hundred 
pages and its bulk has a tendency to cause 
one to suspect verbosity and dilution but 
neither fault is found by its reading. Cer- 
tainly nothing it contains should have been 
omitted and we ean think of no criticism 
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of the book due to omission. 

The book contains two sections—one of 
which, “A Program for the Home,” is 
published in se_ arate form for the special 
use of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

To the separate and collective responsi- 
bilities of teachers and parents this produe- 
tion is at once a stimulating challenge and 
a means of meeting the challenge. 

The authors are also the authors of ‘‘Sil- 
ent Reading.’’ Charles E. Germane is Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of 
Missouri and Edith Gayton Germane, the 
co-author, is his wife. 





Rural School Division—School and Community 


N ORDER to encourage attentive listen- 

ing to good music and to increase the 

appreciation of rural children for music, 
eight records have been chosen for study in 
the rural schools each year. From time to 
time this year the School and Community 
has carried an article giving suggestions 
for the teaching of these records. The last 
three of the eight to be studied in 1929-30 
are Narcissus by Nevin, The Wild Horse- 
men by Schumann and Spinning Song by 
Kullae. 

Children love a story. Music that tells a 
story within their comprehension makes a 
strong appeal to them. Each of the three 
selections mentioned tells a story or gives a 
description of interest to children of all 
ages. : 

The Spinning Song is an example of im- 
itative music. It describes an old-fashioned 
spinning wheel. The first theme imitates 
the rhythm of the treadle and whir of the 
wheel. The second theme represents the 


happy song which the spinner sings as she 
operates her wheel. The imitative rhythm 
is interrupted several times as if the flax 
has become tangled. 

Suggested activities to be correlated with 
the teaching of the record: Pupils observe 
an old-fashioned spinning wheel if pos- 
sible. If not, get an older person to tell 
about a spinning wheel. Look at pictures 
of an old-fashioned spinning wheel. 

Pictures: The Spinner by Maes (See Pic- 
ture Study List for 1929-30, State Courses 
of Study, p. 151), or Priscilla Spinning by 
Barse. 

Play the following selections (or similar 
ones) and without telling the title, let the 
children select the music that seems to be- 
long to the picture. 

The Wild Horsemen by Schumann. 

Menuett by Paderwski. 

Spinning Song by Kullac. 

Narcissus by Nevin. 

In connection with the Spinning Song 
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by Kullae play also Spinning Song by 
Mendelssohn and Spinning Wheel Quartet 
from ‘‘Martha.’’ 

The Wild Horsemen is an excellent selec- 
tion to use in the development of a gallop- 
ing rhythm. It is the story of two horses 
galloping one is a real horse the other is a 
phantom horse. 

ACTIVITIES : 

Have children count the number of times 
the real horse is heard. Which is louder the 
hoof heats of the real horse or the phantom 
horse ? 

Divide the class into two groups. One 
group will slide the palms of the hands 
when the phantom horse is heard, the other 
group will clap their hands softly to the 
rhythm of the hoof beats of the real horse. 
ACTIVITIES: 

Read the life of Schumann. Use the pic- 
ture of The Horse Fair by Bonheur. 

Narcissus was written to portray the old 
Greek mythology story of Narcissus. Nar- 
cissus was a handsome lad who was very 
vain. Echo, a nymph was in love~ with 
Narcissus but he rejected her love. She 
was so grieved that she faded away until 
only her beautiful voice remained. 


The god became angry because Echo was 
one of their favorites and caused Narcissus 
to fall in love with his own image as he 
looked into the depths of a clear pool. 

Fascinated by the beauty of his own face, 
he bent unceasingly over the mirror of the 
pool until he, too, died and was changed 
into a flower which now bears the name 
‘*Narcissus.’’ (Adapted from the World 
Book.) 

The selection written by Nevin, one of 
our own American composers represents in 
the first part the boy as he bent again and 
again over the clear pool to see his own 
face. The second part represents the 
changing of the boy into a flower. The 
third part represents the flower nodding on 
the bank of the pool. 

ACTIVITIES : 

Have pupils raise their hands when they 
hear the part which tells of the Greek boy 
being changed into a flower. 

Pupils bend bodies forward to rhythm of 
boy bending over pool. 

Read the story of Nevin’s life. 

Plant Narcissus bulbs—study the plant 
and flower. 


The Activity School in Theory and Practice 


By Dr. Laura Zirbes, Columbus, Ohio. 


An address before the M. S. T. A. convention at St. Louis, November, 1929. 


Y SUBJECT THIS afternoon was given 

to me by the people who arranged this 

program, but it was given to me as a 
piece of life work before that, and somehow or 
other I think they had heard about that. 

I want to talk to you about “‘The Activity 
School’ in Theory and Practice.” 

Not very long ago I had a letter from a 
superintendent of schools who said, “This sum- 
mer I visited your Activity School at Ohio 
State University—that is what it was called 
by everyone around. Then I went back to tell 
my teachers about it and they wrote to fifteen 
representative school systems in the United 
States and were told repeatedly that folks 
didn’t know where the Activity School was, 
what it was, or what was meant by it.” 

Perhaps that is discouraging, but I assure 
you that I am not talking about something 
which does not exist. In fact it was just exact- 
ly 3:00 o’clock yesterday afternoon when I had 
my last contact with this real school in which 
it happens to be my present privilege to work. 
Consequently I am not going to talk about the 
kind of theory that is up in the clouds but 
the kind that is trying to find its way like the 


lightning from the clouds into the hearts of 
the teachers, into their minds and into their 
ways of behaving and into the education of the 
children, a kind of theory that is an explana- 
tion of the method of practice which we see in 
some of our progressive centers. 

Where does this theory come from? Where 
is it? Where can you find it? How can you get 
hold of it? These are questions which I am 
sure some of you have been asking yourselves. 

The new type of education, which is quite the 
same, whether we call it the Activity School, 
or the New Education, or some other name, 
that new education is in the making and like 
anything that is in the making its theory is a 
live, growing body of convictions, a live, grow- 
ing body of principles, and statements which 
are being enlarged, increased. clarified and ex- 
pressed variously. You will find a growing 
literature which gives this theory form and 
statement, and you will find a wholesome at- 
tempt not to crystallize it into too set a body 
of things-to-be-done as yet. 

There are some people who are getting at 
this theory through the vision that comes from 
a contact with someone who has seen the light. 
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A great many of these people have a feeling 
about it, a mystic notion that it must be worth 
while but nothing much more clear than that. 

There are others, thinkers, people of in- 
telligence, devoted to education as a pro- 
fession, who by intuition have realized that 
something was wrong with what happened 
to them in the name of Education, and through 
intuition have arrived at a re-statement of the 
manner of procedure and way of education 
which they consider worth trying out. 

There are others who have arrived at the 
theory of a new education by a critical study 
of the educational scene. Whether they be in 
Ohio, Missouri, California, Rhode Island or 
Louisiana makes no difference. If you would 
think critically about education, look at it, ob- 
serve its ways, ask yourselves what you can 
expect that to do to a person’s life, and if you 
do not in that way arrive at some re-statement 
of educational theory and some new ideas 
about educational procedures you are indeed 
not alert to what education may mean. 

There are others who have come at their 
vision of the new education from a deep 
sociological conviction that there is something 
wrong with society and because they have that 
conviction they are seeking a means and a way 
to make society over in order to preserve those 
aspects of it which are not worth preserving. 
The socialists, the social psychologists, the 
socially minded educator is, therefore, looking 
to education, to bring about a new day for 
society. 

There are those who have come to this 
theory by reading some single book or taking 
some single course and who think they have 
in that manner a pattern or formula to be ap- 
plied simply to practice. Let me say that any 
such method of arriving at a theory is not 
worthy of the new education. It takes more 
education to practice the theory than that 
much. ; 

There are some who see in the new theory 
a dynamic force which like electricity seems 
to be working in the minds of the teachers 
everywhere. I am frank to say that there are 
some people who have been practicing the new 
education before they knew they were doing 
it. And so this force, this dynamic force which 
makes you see more in education than is com- 
monly seen, is a force which is actuating some 
of our good old teachers as well as actuating 
some of our young people who have had the 
opportunity to study new ways more thorough- 
ly, and they are finding their way to a new 
conception of their profession and their task. 

There are others who see in this new theory 
hypotheses for scientific investigation and veri- 
fication, points of departure for types of re- 
search as yet not envisioned, things to be done 
if new values are really to be accepted on their 
merits and not merely on the basis of propa- 
ganda or mystic faith. We do need faith in 


the things we believe to be worth while, but 
we also need that attitude which is willing to 
put to the test new values and to see whether 
what we hope for may truly come from things 
which we put up as hypothetical solutions. 
We are, therefore, finding that a group of 
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young people, leaders in educational research, 
are beginning to seek out ways and means of 
measuring what has been called the unmeasur- 
able, of taking account of those partial 
products of education which cannot be encom- 
passed by the Three R’s, values which are life 
values, social values, personality values, and 
which can be studied, eompared, valued, an- 
alyzed and eventually perhaps measured, but 
at least given that reality which comes from 
thorough, scientific study. 

The fact that such different persons and 
various groups are coming to this new point 
of view certainly shows that there is some- 
thing there which intrigues the modern mind. 
If all these ways of approach lead us to the be- 
lief that reconstruction in education is neces- 
sary, surely there is something to which we 
must look with interest and from which we 
may hope for great things. 

Now then that much for theory. 
turn to the problem of practice. 

The Transition Cannot be Made by Edict 

Is this the kind of practice which we could 
institute in St. Louis, or perhaps if it is al- 
ready instituted in St. Louis in some city 
where it has not been instituted, by adminis- 
trative edict? Could we immediately say, “To- 
morrow let us begin to perform and have an 
Activity School in this place?” Much as I am 
enthused by the possibilities of educational re- 
construction I should be horrified to find that 
any community hoped to make itself over by 
an edict in that respect. It can’t be done that 
way. This is a thing which must be under- 
stood by the teacher and which must be de- 
veloped through practice and it will take years 
of thinking in that direction and years of ad- 
justment to make the transition from good 
schools of one kind to good schools of another. 
Let us bear that in mind, but let us not wait 
to begin. 

The beginnings of change may be made im- 
mediately, And the beginnings of change must 
be in the thinking and in the leadership which 
we give our teachers and our schools. No, this 
sort of plan is not one which arises from ad- 
ministrative feasibility. It is one which arises 
from social and philosophical and psychological 
necessity, and that isn’t the kind of thing which 
you can fix or make over by telling people 
exactly how to do it. 

The new school envisions the development of 
personalities not only trained in habits but 
trained in the modification of habitual or 
routine ways when faced with new situations. 
Because it envisions that kind of children it 
requires that kind of teaching,—teaching which 
is adapted, teaching which fits into situations 
and which does not take edict or recipe and 
assumes that on the basis of that one can go 
ahead without taking further thought. 

There are devious schemes for changing edu- 
eation. Dr. Kilpatrick characterized one of 
them as suitable, “For people who wanted the 
appearance of much change without changing 
very much.” I want to say that the new move- 
ment for reconstruction in the elementary 
schools is not that kind of a movement. 


Let me 
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The Teacher Must be a Leader 

To bring this new movement about we 
realize that teachers must see what it is all 
about. They must be encouraged in trying to 
adapt their thinking to new ways and new 
values. They must be helped to meet situa- 
tions creatively and intelligently instead of fol- 
lowing rigidly prescribed procedures, whether 
those be verified in science or prescribed by 
administrative or supervisory edict. You 
can’t have a school which frees the intelligence 
of the child and which freezes the intelligence 
of the teacher and makes her feel that she is 
merely a follower. She, too, must be developed 
into a leader. 

I have friends who say that the garden 
variety of teacher will never lead. I have 
enough faith in the garden variety of teacher 
to know that given the chance for leadership 
she will come through with a better product 
than she has ever given. 

We need to address ourselves to the recon- 
struction of the thinking of the teacher before 
we can hope for a new educational day. We 
also need a re-education of leadership so that 
it may face recommendations that come, 
whether they come from the laboratory or 
from administrative leadership, and ask funda- 
mental questions like the following: How does 
that hold with the philosophy of education? 
How does that hold with reference to educa- 
tional values, not only how many dollars will it 
save, how more children will it cram into a 
building, how much more efficiently will it 
seem to work, but what will it produce? How 
will it affect the children and register in their 
emerging personalities? 

What Goes on in the New School 

Now from that much talk in general I want 
to take you to a more or less concrete con- 
sideration of illustrative instances, things 
which go on in the new type of school. What 
I am giving you is not history unless you can 
count things that have happened within the 
last two months as history. These are all 
true incidents, some of them only a day old. 

About six weeks ago some boys came into 
my office and said, “We need some wood.” 

I asked, “You do? What for?” 

“For a bookcase. We have books all over 
the table and all over the window sills and 
they look like sin and they are getting dirty 
and we want to make a bookcase for them.” 

I said, “Well, what kind of wood do you 
want?” And thinking began. 
weer “Do you know how thick it ought to 

Oh, no, they hadn’t thought of that. I said, 
“What kind of a bookcase do you want to 
make ?” 

“Oh, we don’t know; any kind of a book- 
case.” 

I said, “It seems to me you had better go 
back and find what you want before you ask 
for wood.” 

The next day those boys came to me with a 
large piece of paper on which they had 
planned, not to scale because they hadn’t 
learned to do that yet, but they had planned 
a bookcase, they had shown every item of it 
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in detail and they stood there and said, “We 
need a bookcase that will hold 120 books. We 
need three shelves. Those shelves must be 23 
inches long.” Some thinking had been going 


n. 

I could have given those children a pattern 
for a bookcase but would that have given them 
the stimulus to think and plan and get some- 
thing which served a definite purpose? When 
they got through telling me about their book- 
case 1 said, “You haven’t told me about how 
thick the wood should be. Would this do?” 
I held out a piece of thin wood any they said, 
“Oh no, that would sag; it has got to be seven- 
eighths of an inch thick at least.” 

I took another piece and I said, “How about 
this?” And they said, “Yes, but do you have 
enough of it?” 

I said, “Four boards, 78 inches long.” 

One boy said, “78, take away 23, take away 
another 23, take away another 23, that would 
make three shelves and something left over.” 

Another boy said, “I don’t know how you 
figured that out but here is the way I was 
thinking: Three 23’s are 69 and there would 
be nine inches left over.” 

And another boy said, “Huh, I didn’t do it 
any of those ways. I did it this way:”—and he 
went to the board and put down a 78 and a 
bracket around it and divided by three. And 
he said, “You have got more than enough for 
three shelves 23 inches long, because your 
answer is more than 23.” And he worked it 
out. 

And I said, “I didn’t do it that way.” 

And they said, “How did you do it?” I said, 
“23 inches long, you want to make your shelves 
23 inches long; 23 into 78 goes three times 
with nine left over.” 

They scratched their heads and said, “What 
kind of work do you call that?” They hadn’t 
had long division. 

I said, “That is something you will want to 
know about, because it is useful when you are 
making bookcases and your teacher will tell 
you about it.” 

“But,” one of the boys said, “in every one 
there is nine inches left over.” And finally 
when we just waited one of the boys said, 
“And I have been thinking that means we can 
make each shelf three inches longer.” 

That shows you one of the ways in which 
the new education works out. I could go on 
with this story because it was only about three 
days later that a group of girls came in and 
said, “We have a letter from Miss Bailey say- 
ing we are to have some new books, and our 
bookcase only holds the books we have. Can’t 
we make a bookcase, too?” 

And another bookcase had to be devised. I 
could go on with that story because almost 
every activity in the new education leads on 
and on and on. That is one characteristic of 


it. 
A Second Grade Story 
But let me go from that which certainly il- 
lustrates how children come to think when 
they meet a situation that is a real situation, 
that challenges their activity, to another one. 
That was a fourth grade story. 
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The second grade decided that as long as 
we did not have a library in their building 
they were going to make a library corner. I 
am not going to tell you what they made for 
that corner but I am going to tell you when 
they got the corner furnished, to sit there was 
a privilege, and the children would sit in the 
library corner and feel differently about books 
because of the creative thinking that had gone 
into planning that corner and making it at- 
tractive. One little boy even insisted upon 
making a chair with a reclining back. The 
others said, “You can’t do it.” 

He said, “I can with two screws.” One of 
the boys said, “There isn’t another chair made 
like that.” 

He said, “That makes no difference if it will 
work. I am going to try it.” 

He tried his chair. It worked and the back 
reclined and he said, “I don’t get tired when 
I read because I am comfortable.” 

Another part of that story was this: I went 
into that room yesterday with some one from 
the University of Wisconsin who was visit- 
ing, and another little boy,. not the one who 
made this chair, came up and showed us how 
that chair worked. I knew he hadn’t made it, 
but just to help the visitor understand I said, 
“You made it?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “Bob made it.” There was 
appreciation in his voice and as much pride 
as though he had made it himself. Then he 
went over to Bob and he said, “This is Bob. 
It was his idea.” 

Is it worth while to encourage children to 
think things through and bring their origin- 
ality to bear on such concrete things as they 
ean handle and such things as do challenge 
them to think? 

Developing Techniques Thru Experience 

Another situation and one of another sort. 
About five weeks ago I was in the fourth grade 
and the children were writing a letter. It was 
a letter of thanks and I have never seen quite 
so much unhappiness and groaning over a 
letter of thanks, except perhaps if I should put 
together my experience with adults who have 
to write letters of thanks after Christmas and 
keep postponing it for two or three weeks and 
finally drive themselves about it saying, “I am 
going to do it today.” That is the way those 
children were writing a letter of thanks. 

I collected the letters of thanks. There 
wasn’t any spot of beauty in any of them. 
There were only two that had the form cor- 
rect and they were all done with much pain 
and suffering. That was five weeks ago. 

Yesterday I happened to find that the chil- 
dren in that same fourth grade had developed 
an attitude toward letter writing that is 
significantly different. They had letters from 
children in California and the first thing they 
wanted to do yesterday morning was to answer 
those letters. I saw the letters they wrote and 
not one of the letters took more than ten 
minutes to write, no two were alike. Every 
last one of them, was correct in form. I looked 
them over just before they were sent on their 
way to California, each one to an actual child’s 
home address. 
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PRACTICAL 


HE new Victor Radio-Electrola 

enables the music supervisor 
to make full use of the new musi- 
cal medium of radio, efficiently— 
by a simple, natural extension of 
present methods. Only with this re- 
markable all-electric instrument 
and the great list of Victor educa- 
tional records is this development 
possible! 


With the Victor Radio-Electrola 
no radical new technic is needed: 
the concert over the air is Prepared 
for with Victor Records in advance 
—it is Participated in, just as if the 
artists had come to your school 
auditorium —and then, again with 
the records, it is reviewed, made 
Permanent. Every teacher knows 
that these three steps are essential. 


Again Victor, with its unique back- 
ground of intensive, progressive 
work in the field of music, is far 
in advance. 


Much worth while is already on 
the air and, many new programs 
are being planned. Victor Educa- 
tional Records present the music 
you want, au- 
thoritatively.Put 
a Victor Radio- 
Electrola in 
your classroom 
now, 


Victor Radio-Elec- 
trola RE-45 Aill- 
electric radioand 
Victor Record repro- 
duction. List Price 
$275. Less Radio- 
trons. 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR DIVISION 
RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, N. J. 
U.S. A. 
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Does the new school set the acquisition of 
form and technique aside? No. But it says 
experience content and opportunity for ex- 
pression first, and technique through those 
things and with them. 

The same afternoon just before I left to 
come here I went into that room and the chil- 
dren again suggested writing a letter and the 
teacher said, “if you have some spare time 
this afternoon you can do that.” I want you 
to feel with me that those children have 
learned that certain parts of a letter are ac- 
cepted social forms which we learn to comply 
with; that the body of the letter is a way of 
talking to some one else, something you really 
want to say and that they do that in an at- 
titude which is no different from a child’s at- 
titude towards speech. They have learned not 
only how to write letters but to write letters. 
There is some chance that they will go on 
writing letters and letters that express their 
ideas. 

An Aquarium Experience. 

Another illustration, a different kind of a 
situation. This summer in our summer school 
a group of children started a balanced 
aquarium. In it baby fish were born alive. A 
great many of you didn’t know that ever 
happened, I suppose, but it does. Not all baby 
fish, are born alive but these were a variety of 
tropical fish which are born alive. The chil- 
dren made preparations for taking care of 
those baby fish and when they arrived they 
put them into the baby fish nursery and took 
care of them and fed them what they ought to 
have. _Some questions which arose around that 
aquarium arose so naturally and so beautifully 
that they almost awed us when we answered. 
When those children left at the end of the 
summer they asked me whether I would please 
take care of the aquarium until some other 
children might take it over, and I did’ that. 
And while I had the aquarium, baby snails 
were born and I grieved to think I had the ex- 
perience all to myself before school began in 
September. The children who had the fish 
in the summertime were asked so many ques- 
tions about the aquarium that they decided 
they had better put all their information down 
so that other people could start an aquarium 
like theirs. They carefully looked for that 
information, gathered it and put it together 
in organized form in nine chapters which were 
mimeographed as a booklet that tells anybody 
how to make and care for a balanced aquarium 
like the one which these girls and boys set up. 

Let me tell you about an interesting by- 
product of that activity. While the children 
were looking for a bit of information about 
snails, they ran across something in one book 
that contradicted something they found in 
another book. One child said, “They can’t 
both be true.” And another one of the 
youngsters said, “How will we find out which 
one is true?” 

They opened to the front of the book and 
saw that one book was written by a scientist 
of note who had made special studies of aquatic 
life and decided to accept him as the preferred 
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authority. ; : 
I thought that was an interesting example 


of how even the young child can begin to take 
his information with a grain of salt and to 
stion sources. 

"That aquarium is still going on. Shortly be- 
fore I went to New York about two | weeks 
ago I went into a classroom and said, “I wish 
I could find some one who would take good 
care of that balanced aquarium while I am 
“The children said, “We will do it.” I said, 
“Could you?” i 

“Why, sure,” they said. 

I said, “Would you change the water every 
day?” 

“Yes,” . 

“Oh, then,” I said, “I can’t let you have it 
because you mustn’t change it at all. 

They said, “What do you mean? ? 

I said, “It just means you don’t know a thing 

a balance aquarium. 

“toe that ain was over they came 
in and wanted to know how they could find 
out about the fish; and that they wanted to 
take care of that acquarium. I gave them this 
little nine chapter booklet which their own 
predecessors in the fourth grade had written 
and two days later they came in and said, “You 
come in and ask us anything about what we 
will do with those fish now. We are ready for 
ou.” 

They had been challenged and they were 
challenging me to test their new knowledge 
gained by reading. 

I wonder if that informal test was less of a 
test because it was a self-set test that had to 
do with an activity and an incident of interest 
that was in their school? Incidentally, they 
proved themselves ably and they have taken 
care of the fish. They have also decided that 
the booklet needs a couple of new chapters be- 
cause there is nothing in it about baby snails, 
so the good work goes on. 

A Parents’ Day Without a Program 


If time would permit I could go on telling 
you incident after incident of these interest- 
ing things that happen when one is studying 
education at first hand. For instance, I could 
tell you that yesterday the children for the 
first time entertained their parents and we 
didn’t prepare a program for parent’s day. We 
talked to the children about what one does 
when parents are interested in what is going 
on in the school; what they might do to make 
the room ready so that the parents would 
know what had gone on for weeks although 
they could only be there half a day; and we 
watched to see whether those children were 
learning to adjust to a social situation in a 
natural way. When the parents came to the 
school the children received them, took them 
to the folders where they kept their work, 
walked around the room with them and made 
them feel as at home as a guest feels in a 
home where there is a good host. 

It was interesting to see those youngsters 
spontaneously getting up one after another 
and saying, “And you might be interested in 
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A few weeks ago we did that. And Harry 
They were telling 


this. 
forgot to mention that.” 
their parents what had happened. 


Another Example 


When we first took these children from the 
grade school, and that is where this group was 
until October 7th, they did not know how to 
talk without all talking at once. Perhaps some 
of you have experienced something like that. 
When they all started to talk at once no one 
could hear or understand. We faced the chil- 
dren with that situation. We didn’t say, 
“Shush! Shush! It must be quiet.” That 
would be a way to get rid of the noise but 
not to educate the children. Instead we looked 
around and had a group of children help us 
look around for the ones whose voices were 
going up, and by taking these out systemati- 
cally and letting them notice how other 
people’s voices were lower, we made them 
conscious of the exertion of undue pressure 
on their vocal cords. One youngster said, 
“That is all right but the minute they be- 
gin to hammer you must yell to be heard.” 

And we said, “Must you?” 

And one of the boys said, “You could wait 
until the hammering stops.” 

These are just again little stories out of 
school perhaps, but don’t they show how chil- 
dren can learn to manage their own affairs, to 
adjust themselves, to express themselves in a 
situation in which they learn by doing and in 
which the environment is one in which they 
can work? 
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Individual or Group? 

I could go on and tell you other instances, 
but that is hardly necessary. 

Is the new school committed to individual 
or group instruction? I can only say, “Both, 
of course. Individual for the development of 
the personality; group, because we live in a 
social medium and only as we function socially 
can we achieve our sccial ends.” We must put 
both in. 

Is the new education teaching people to ad- 
just or to be creative? Both of course; we 
mustn’t lose sight of those two needs. Children 
must learn to adapt to the world but they must 
also learn to change the world in the light of 
their own creative vision, to express them- 
selves, and not only tell what they see and re- 
peat what other people think. We must con- 
serve those ways of social behavior that are 
of advantage to social progress. We must 
teach children to look critically at those ways 
so that they as a generation can make their 
contribution to the changing of them. 

Children Ask Their Own Questions 

What does all that mean for research? It 
means a new kind of research. One line of 
investigation already conducted shows that in 
a traditional school during forty hours the 
children asked two questions, whereas in the 
new school during the same period the children 
asked over two hundred questions. What the 
teacher did in the case of those questions is 
a commentary on the two types of education. 
Let me give you one of the questions which 
arose in the traditional school. 








. . but you can give them something even better than a trip 
to Detroit ...With this new teaching device you can bring 
Detroit TO THEM. 


NLY a small percentage of American children 

live within reach of the great automobile plants 

of Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. Yet many millions 
of so can see how cars are made. 

y means of an Eastman Classroom Film the topic 
flashes to life on a silvered screen. It is pictured én mo- 
tion, in such a way that no child can fail to grasp its 
significance. 

6 That, however, is only one advantage of Eastman 








‘Half the world’s cars come from this small area’ 


Unless they live within that area, your pupils 
cannot visit America’s great automobile plants... 





Classroom Films. They cover their topics in fifteen 
minutes. In that time pupils see more than they could 
read in fifteen hours, and they remember what they see. 

About one hundred Eastman Classroom Films are 
now available on topics of Geography, General 
Science, Health, Biology and Civics. All are planned 
for use by the teacher, in her own classroom. 

Write for “‘A Descriptive List of Eastman Class- 
room Films.” 

EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The children were reading. They read this 
sentence in their histories: “Abraham Lincoln 
had very poor schooling but a wonderful edu- 
cation.” One child said, “That couldn’t be.” 
The teacher glared at him. But he was not 
suppressed. He said, “How could it be?” And 
the teacher said, “I have heard enough from 
you today. Keep still.” : 

The stimulus effect of that boy’s question 
could have led to some very interesting think- 
ing about the difference between schooling and 
education. A teacher sensitive to the needs of 
childhood would not have said, “Keep still; I 
have heard enough from you today,” in that 
situation. Of the 200 questions and more that 
were gathered in the other kind of a situation 
about fifty were questions which led on to 
educative experiences that the children never 
would have had if they hadn’t expressed their 
own queries. 
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The Kind of Research Needed 


That is one type of research which we ought 
to have, research which makes records of 
things which are worth while in the evolution 
of the new type of education, research which 
investigates the stimulus value of a plant, of 
a bare window which needs curtains, of a table 
devoid of books; the stimulus value of a toy, 
the stimulus value of a suggestion, what 
happens to it when it is used as educational 
material? We need research that goes into an 
ongoing situation, not into the laboratory 
alone, but into a situation where children are 
engaged in purposeful activity there to make 
studies of what is going on and what makes 


the wheels go round. We need that kind of 
research if we are ever going to train teachers 
to perform in the light of the new educational 
vision. 


MOUNT TABOR SPEAKS OUT 


By 


Myrtle Lain 


AM A LITTLE white school house, on a 
little plot of ground, offering a big oppor- 
tunity to a small group of children. 

Some twenty years ago my predecessor, a 
little log school house, was destroyed by fire. 
“Something must be done!” was the cry that 
was broadcast. Something 


or do without. Ofter it was “do without.” 
Water must be carried from a spring a half 
mile away. When I offered any sort of en- 
tertainment after school hours, I had to de- 
pend upon borrowed lamps: and lanterns to ° 
furnish light. And above all, my domain was, 

at that time, one of the poor- 





was done. I can’t tell you 
how, but I can tell you what. 

The taxpayers got together 
and voted bonds to raise 
money to make my existence 
possible. In the year 1909, 
to be exact, my door was 
opened to welcome back the 
teacher and children to their 
unfinished lessons. 

The came. They “purred” 
with delight as they exam- 
ined my “home-made” seats. 
They said, “These are lots 
better’n the old uns.” They 
passed on to my “home- 
made” board; as they wrote 
“Mt. Tabor” all over its shin- 
ing surface, they said, “Oh, 
this is a whole lot better’n, 
smoother’n the old board!” 
Then: “Look at all the win- 
dows! We got lots o’ light 





now. And the floor is 
smoother’n, and more room 
too.” 





est, if not the poorest dis- 
tricts in Camden county. As 
a result, I could only have 
four or five-month term at a 
low salary. Thus, a novice 
occupied my teachers’ throne, 
which was only an old kitchen 
stool. The only desk I could 
offer him, or her, was a 
“home-made” one. 

How many times have I 
felt like giving up the fight! 
Those heroic taxpayers who 
had made my existence pos- 
sible had settled back into 
their old “ruts of least re- 
sistance”—leaving me to live 
or die. My teachers and pu- 
pils—loyal souls—‘“stood by 
me to a man.” 

They gave “box-suppers” 

and “pie-suppers,” to which 
the public was invited, ask- 
ing the girls to each bring a 
box or a pie, which would be 
sold by auction to the “high- 








It was with such whole- 
hearted praise, as this, ring- 
ing within my four walls that 
I started my career as a one- 
room school. My ambition was to give knowl- 
edge to the happy-go-lucky lads and lassies 
who came to me. 

In those early days I witnessed many dis- 
appointments. Each pupil must furnish his 
own books—that is, he must furnish, borrow, 


The Author to Whom “Mt. Tabor’ Has 
Been the Main Source of Education. “ 


est bidder.” As an added at- 
traction “the school” would 
ut on a program, which was, 
o doubt, very amateurish. 

The money realized from these sales would 


be used to buy books, or some needed equip- 
ment for the school room. This box-supper 
business has been a “small beginning with a 
big ending.” 
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“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” that is 
what I have heard the teacher read to the 
Grammar class. Maybe not, but a snow ball 
will gather more snow, if it is rolled down 
hill. Haven’t I watched the girls and boys 
do just that! 

Way back about 1910 Miss Sussie Stone, 
teacher, with the help of “her pupils” started 
the ball which has been kept rolling. And, 
glory be! the taxpayers have come to feel a 
great pride in “lending a hand.” 

Come see me as | am today—1927. See! 
My walls are painted inside and out; my steps 
are good. I must laugh when I think of my 
steps—those that have passed into oblivion. 

My first steps were narrow and steep, and 
ran up to a little “platform” about three feet 
square, at the door. These steps were danger- 
ous; but, nevertheless, they were used as long 
as they could stand. A day came when my 
poor steps fell! Then the “big boys” piled 
wood up to my door, for steps. The youngsters 
clambered up and in at my door with much 
laughing and shouting; but the parents and 
grandparents ventured over the long rick of 
woed with much trembling, and heaved a sigh 
of relief, if perchance, they step through the 
door without having fallen off two or three 
times. 

Then “Uncle John” improvised some steps— 
using some large stones, some scraps of lum- 
ber and some “culled” railroad ties. These 
steps were superior to my old ones, inasmuch, 
that they were safer. The teacher would ring 
the bell, and say “Get in line and march in;” 


though, “Fall in line and crawl in” would have 
been more to the point. But now I have good 
steps, made safe by strong banisters. 

Come in and see my equipment.. No, the 
floor isn’t wet; it has been oiled to keep down 
the dust. See my “blackboard,”’ which is, as 
you can see, green. Mr. Johnson (Ex-Super- 
intendent) thought this color would be easier 
on the children’s eyes—you see they must 
study in this room—and I am glad to say that 
such has proved to be true. You see, with 
this big board extending all the way across the 
end of the room, and a smaller one on the 
side, there is always ample room for board- 
work. “Pie-supper” money bought it. 

Here is teachers’ chair and desk, bought 
with “box-supper” money. And my secretary 
says “Really, this chair and desk are nicer 
than those used by the teachers up at C. B. C.” 

I am certainly proud of my seating equip- 
ment. As you can see, these are “boughten” 
desks. They were bought with school funds. 

And this is our new water fountain; our 
other was broken. Of course the water must 


- be poured into it, but the “new” well furnishes 


plenty of good cold water. This is the second 
well, as the first one “went dry.” But the 
directors called a meeting and the taxpayers 
voted bonds to have another drilled. Three 
hundred dollars it has cost the district, . too, 
but everybody is proud of the well. 

This book case was bought with “pie-supper” 
money; as were some of the books. Here are 
some books by Louisa M. Alcott, and Seventeen 
by Tarkington. A number of well known 
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See this series! 
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THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE 


A new up-to-the-minute series of geographies by 
Atwood and Thomas, based on the single-cycle plan 
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authors are represented in my little school 
library. Now that I have free text books, I 
can give the youngsters-access to a vast store 
of information concerning American industry; 
as well as such valuable reading along different 
lines. “Education is the cheap defense of na- 
tions.”—Burke. 

You want to know what these nails with 
names by them are for? By this one is “Au- 
drey,” which means: when Audrey comes in 
from play she knows just which nail to hang 
her coat and cap on. Each pupil has his own 
nail. Of course a cloak room would be nice, 
but we can’t expect everything at once. 

Here is the “Globe.” It is getting old and 
a new one will come to take its place, soon. 
It, with a bunch of maps already discarded, 
was bought with “box-supper” money. The 
new Atlas and Charts, you see on the wall, 
were bought with “pie-supper” money; as were 
the window shades. 

I do declare, I almost forgot to mention my 
new foundation! When I was erected on stilts, 
at least I looked that way, hogs slept beneath 
my floor and made so much noise that teacher 
could hardly think and the children “giggled.” 
Now I have a good cement foundation, and the 
district paid for it. 

No longer am I spoken of as “A good school 
to break ’em in,” meaning: “Go on novice, Mt. 
Tabor can’t pay much, but it’s a good place 
to get experience;” for now the district has 
more than doubled its valuation of twenty 
years ago. Now I can compete with other 


schools, as a result: I have longer terms at a 
higher salary, and can hold my teachers more 
than one year. 

I am “The Community Center.” I have wit- 
nessed the birth and the removal of one 
church; I have watched the Sunday School chil- 
dren come and go; I have heard many good 
“community-sings;” and my door has often 
swung open to admit some “wandering 
preacher” who sought a place to preach the 
gospel. And, by the way, I have my own 
lighting fixtures now! Kerosene, yes, but that 
is what other places in this part of the country 
are using. 

No, I have not turned out any presidents. 
How many schools have! But I have turned out 
some mighty fine citizens though. 

Here it is 1929—with the year half gone! 
My, my how the time does fiy! It seems hardly 
possible that two whole years have passed 
since I unburdened my bosom; but the calen- 
dar proves to me that exactly twenty-six 
months have elapsed since April, 1927. But 
I note that some more improvements have been 
wrought—one that is certainly worthy of men- 
tion in this little chronicle, namely: The school 
board has become so very progressive that it 
was comparatively easy for Mr. Allison and 
Mr. Wood to convince “It” that the children 
needed fresh air at all times, in order to de- 
velope both physically and mentally in a nor- 
mal way. And now I have a new heating 
system, with an automatic ventilating appa- 
ratus, added to my mounting list of acces- 
sories. 


A LECTURER LOOKS AT HIMSELF 


URING THE last summer session at the 

State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Mis- 

souri, R. H. Emberson met with one hun- 
dred and forty rural teachers to discuss the 
aim, methods of procedure and goals to be at- 
tained in 4-H Club work. 

Two days later some questions based on the 
talk made were submitted to the class. The 
purpose was to ascertain what understanding 
the group had reached regarding this work 
and if the speaker made his points clear, did 
teachers agree with him and, if not, on what 
particulars did they dissent. This was a mu- 
tual experience, the speaker testing the class 
and the class testing the speaker. 

In order that there might be a full and free 
expression of opinion no names were to be 
signed to any papers, no grades were given. 

Some questions were not understood, some 
answers were vague, both of these were classed 
as “indefinite.” 

The list of questions and the tabulated an- 
swers follow: 

1. Does the speaker believe in a special pro- 
ram for rural schools? Yes, 120; No, 19; 
indefinite, 1. 
2. Does he believe that the work in a one- 
room rural school can be improved? Yes, 
149; No, 0. 


3. Does he believe that it is possible under 
present conditions to have any supervision 
of rural schools? Yes, 130; No, 10. 

4. Does he believe in consolidation or rural 
schools? Yes, 140; No, 0. 

5. Which two studies does he think should be 
given more attention in rural schools? 
a" Nature Study and Agriculture, 

6. Does he believe that the curriculum for 
rural schools should be organized for the 
benefit of those who will later move to 
cities or for those who will remain on 
farms? Answer, for those who will re- 
main on farms, 140. 


7. Give one reason which influenced your 
answer to the sixth question. 
The reasons given and the number giving 
each reason follow: 
(1) To encourage people to remain on 
farms. 8 
(2) To improve rural conditions. 20 
(5) To give country children a better un- 
derstanding of their environment. 28 
(4) Nature Study is best foundation for 
other studies. 9 
(5) The training given in rural schools is 
well adapted for those who will move 
to cities, 14 














10. 


11, 
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(6) Rural children need special training in (4) Teacher cooperation. 

erder to become more efficient on (5) Indefinite, 62. 

farms. 30 12. -What are the advantages of Club exhibits? 
(7) Indefinite. 31 Answers: 
Does 4-H Club work deal with the concrete (1) Develops pride in work and desire to 
or abstract? Answers. Concrete, 138. excell, 76, 
Abstract, 2. (2) Promotes cooperation, 9. 
Does 4-H Club work deal with the prac- (3) Encourages the doing of worth while 
tical or theoretical. Answers, Practical, things, 14. 
139. Theoretical, 1. (4) Shows parents and friends what the 
Why are demonstrations emphasized in members have done, 14. 


4-H Club work? Answers. (5) Indefinite, 27. 


(1) To show the practical side of the 13. Did the speaker make his points clear? 


work. 14 Yes, 139. No, 1. 


(2) To show the method of the work, 17. 14. Name points on which you disagree with 


(3) To arouse interest, 29. the speaker. 
(4) To show progress in the work, 9. 


(5) Indefinite, 71. than youth, 4. 


How does 4-H Club work develop leader- (2) That consolidated rural schools are 

ship? Answers. needed, 1. 

(1) In conducting club meetings, 26. (3) That Nature Study and Agriculture 

(2) Trains members to think accurately should be given more attention, 1. 
and to express themselves clearly, 21. (4) That 4-H Clubs should cooperate with 

(3) Trains members to accept responsibil- Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 1. 
ities and to discharge obligations, 22. The foregoing is a clear open statement of 
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Crumpton-Hosic. Junior High ScHoot EneuisH, 3 books 

Lewis & Hosic. New Practica, ENGuisH ror Hien Scuoo.s, First and Second 
Course. 

Strayer-Upton. Junior High ScHoo, MATHEMATICS 

Nyberg. First AND SECOND COURSES IN ALGEBRA 

Nyberg. GEOMETRY, PLANE AND SOLID 

McKinley, Howland & Dann. Weorup Histories, 2 books 

Wilson. Lasporatory MANUAL IN AMERICAN. HISTORY 

Pearson, Lawrence & Raynor. Latin I 
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Whitbeck. INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 
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Bowman & Percy. PRINCIPLES 0F BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 

Smith & Blough. PLANNING A CAREER 


American Book Company 
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(1) That it is more difficult te teach adults 
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the reaction of a class of teachers to a speaker. 
The test was submitted and the answers 
tabulated by a committee not known to the 
speaker. This checkup shows how often one 
fails to make his points clear. 
Two days elapsed from the time the talk was 
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made until the test was given. This gave the 
class time to reflect and to formulate their 
conclusions. Every opportunity was given this 
group of teachers to express themselves freely 
and to dissent without let or hinderance from 
any statement made. 


Are Old People Human 


T THE CONDITIONS existing in our 


state and county institutions for the care 

of unfortunate people have not materially 
changed in the past century, is shown in an 
article titled: ARE OLD PEOPLE HUMAN, 
by Harold J. Matthews, Executive Secretary of 
the Missouri Conference for Social Welfare, 
Columbia, Mo. This article was _ recently 
granted second place in a national contest 
conducted bv the Harmon Foundation of New 
York and the National Publicity Council. 


In his article Mr. Matthews discusses the 
passing of the old county poorfarm, showing, 
that with the application of modern methods 
of social work it is really not necessary to 
place aged dependent people in an old alms- 
house which is usually more expensive than 
caring for the same person in a private home; 
that in any public institution of this sort there 
is frequently lack of sympathy, poor food, 
poor equipment, poor medical care, and no 


attempt to solve the problems which caused 
these people to become dependent. 

Although the facts in Mr. Matthews’ article 
were gotten from his experience while work- 
ing in a southern state the conditions and 
principles, he thinks after experience in Mis- 
souri, are just as applicable to Missouri. 

It has been demonstrated by a number of 
county governments over the country that 
the county poor farm can be completely abol- 
ished through the intelligent efforts of a 
trained county welfare worker, who, through 
thorough investigations of conditions and re- 
sources is able to keep all dependent people 
out of the almshouse and even take all the 
inmates out and place them in their own 
homes, homes of relatives or in some other 
private home. In these cases the worker has 
saved the county enough money to pay her 
own salary and the arrangement has been 
found to be a much happier one. This is just 
one of the many things a good county wel- 
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fare worker can do in a county. 

In larger counties it may be necessary to 

have some sort of semi-hospital care for 
chronic and incurable cases of aged dependent 
people, who cannot be cared for in their own 
homes, but here again is the same need for 
investigations and supervision on the part of 
a person trained in social case work, who knows 
how to make a diagnosis and work toward the 
normal solution of a case. Much money can 
be saved and old people made happier. 
- A young feeble-minded man is found a place 
Second Course in Algebra on a farm where he is able to feed hogs, draw 
‘) water, chop wood, for his board; the county 
rt Engelhardt and Haertter gives him five dollars a month for incidental 
j expenses. 


An old couple, both in rather poor health, 
A Plane Geometry are placed in a small cottage, which they think 
A Solid Geometry 


of as their own. A woman living near them 
Strader and Rhoads 


is paid a small wage to help them with their 
Standard in content and standard in extent— 


household duties. An aunt in an adjoining 
county is finally discovered and agrees to take 
but with modern improvements that make the 
work interesting and vital 


care of them. 
The husband dies the same week a third 
Examination copies on request to 
interested teachers 


child is born in the family, leaving the mother 
f # 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago of 


sick, penniless, distressed. Her relatives are 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


poor And cannot be depended upon to help in 
any very material way. She cannot earn any 
ee 
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WINSTON 


‘ Zi, MODERN TEXTS 
( IN MATHEMATICS 


; First Course in Algebra 
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money herself until she regains her strength. 
Instead of forcing this troubled little family 
into an old almshouse, which would be very ex- 
pensive and place upon the children a stigma 
which they could never live down, the county 
government gives them a small but adequate 
pension. The social worker and the doc- 
tor go frequently to see how they are getting 
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along. Eventually the mother is given em- 
ployment as a housekeeper in a motherless 
home. 

The old age pension, or the mother’s pension, 
of course is always a help toward the solution 
of such cases, but unless a county has a good 
welfare worker employed, the same waste of 
money, ineffecient work, poor results, unwise 
giving, no investigations and no supervision 
of cases will be the situation—just as it i$ now 
in most Missouri Counties in the matter of 
almshouses and county monthly allowances. 

A better understanding of these problems 
and a gradual solution of them can only come 
about through the year-round visitation and 
supervision of the county institutions by the 
Missouri State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections. It would not be out of place for th: 
Survey Commission to recommend enough 
money and the proper set-up for the State 
Board of Charities to be able to make at least 
annual visits to all county almshouses, make 
case studies of the inmates and work in a 
friendly way with the county courts toward a 
more satisfactory and economic method of 
handling this problem. Missouri is far be- 
hind other states in this work. 


Adventuring in Kindergarten 
Ideals 


By Dr. Henry Eastman Bennett, Research 
Adviser for the American Seating Company. 


ROM ITS BEGINNING the kindergarten 

ideal has excluded the use or considera- 

tion of the screwed down types of seating 
which dominate the schools of the nineteenth 
century. As in many other things, the kinder- 
garten has taught the school the value of 
tiexibility and informality in equipment, and 
that the nature and needs of the child pro- 
vide the only point of departure and the only 
objective in determining the furniture best 
adapted. 

To the kindergarten ideal the school owes 
modern attainments in adjustable and mov- 
able equipment notwithstanding the usual crop 
of extremists who, on the one hand, would 
make every classroom as informal as a kinder- 
garten, or on the other hand, who can think 
of flexibility only as instability. 

The need of something to work on and some- 
thing to sit on obviously indicates tables and 
chairs in kindergartens, although the floor 


_ serves admirably for both purposes in many 


sorts of activity despite all ideals of sani- 
tation. The kindergarten is not merely a place 
for engaging in activities “natural” to the 
infant but also for exercise in the basic arts 
of life; and there is no art more fundamental 
than that of sitting. There is nothing one 
does more often or more persistently from 
the nursery to the grave. 


None of the arts of life enters more in- 
evitably into health, energy, vitality, and 
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Rooms 422 to 430 Woolworth Building 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Sickness and Accident Protection 
for Teachers Only 


20TH YEAR 
These Letters Tell Why 


The E. B. A. Is In Business 





“I was in a very bad way. Had it not 
been for the Educators Beneficial Asso- 
ciation I would have been distracted. My 
checks came right on the day, and always 
for more than I had figured was due me. 
I wish I could tell every teacher in the 
oa what a wonderful thing the E. 
Se et 





“I was sitting at my desk this morning, 
wondering how long I would have to save 
until my doctor’s bill would all be paid 
when along came your check from the 
E. B. A. and that solved all my problems.” 





“Your check for $317.50 was received yes- 
terday. I thank you very much for your 
prompt and very satisfactory settlement 
of my claim. May God bless and prosper 
the E. B. A. It is such a satisfactory 
organization to be a member of.” 





The above letters tell the whole 
story. Are YOU a member of the 
E. B. A.? If not, write for com- 
plete information today. Use the 
coupon. There is no harm in 
becoming acquainted. 





SCc—3 
THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASS’N 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Penna. 


Please mail me at once full information about 
your protection for TEACHERS ONLY. I under- 
stand that this reauest will not put me under 
the slightest obligation. 
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efficiency—into gracefulness and attractiveness 
—into personal bearing and attitudes—into 
most of the values in life, than do one’s sitting 
habits. Mabits of standing or walking, of 
singing or talking, of any of the things done 
with the hands, are relatively of less signif- 
icance when viewed fairly in the light of the 
ideals of kindergarten education. This may 
be a new thought to many kindergarteners and 
while it can be justified here, it will bear 
thinking out. 

Dr. Eliza Mosher was one of the first to 
appreciate that the chairs used in kinder- 
gartens were imposing awkward and unwhole- 
some sitting habits on children just when cor- 
rect habits should be forming. She mothered 
the lumbar back support type of chair which 
has been identified with her name and has been 
turned out in thousands—often in sizes or 
shapes that failed utterly to attain her ideal. 
Under her inspiration, the Posture League fos- 
tered a seat form designed to prevent the child 
sliding down into a slumped posture. Owing to 
a lack of anatomical data or control over man- 
ufacturing processes this idea took an imprac- 
tical form. Kindergarten chairs, despite their 
promising names and claims, still subjected the 
children to ungainly and hygienically bad pos- 
tures. 

Recently there has been conducted a sys- 
tematic study of the factors responsible for 
this situation. It was found that nearly all 
kindergarten children were using chairs too 
high for them: twelve and fourteen inch chairs 
being used almost exclusively, whereas the 
correct height for most children in kinder- 
garten attendance is ten inches. It was found 
that the seats of chairs in general use were 
so deep from front edge to rear that children 
had to slump down in the seat to reach the 
backs of them. Back supports even of the 
Mosher type were badly placed, sloped and 
formed. Seats were inadequately sloped, often 
with disagreeably sharp edges and corners; 
and shaped, if at all, with elevations and de- 
pressions (“scoops” or “saddles”) where they 
hindered rather than fostered good posture. 
Unfortunately, some of the worst designed ure 
sold as “correct posture” chairs. 

Ignoring precedent and defying prejudice, a 
style of chair was developed in which sizes, 
proportions, slopes, curves, and forms are de- 
termined on the basis of actual measurement 
of large numbers of children in kindergarten 
attendance and after an intensive study of an- 
atomical facts involved in sitting posture. 

To the teacher accustomed to the old type it 
is a different looking chair. But children do sit 
comfortably and gracefully in it. To get the 
form which was scientifically arrived at, to- 
gether with desirable lightness and strength, 
it was necessary to adopt a steel frame con- 
struction, despite a love for the inherent beauty 
of wood and an antipathy to the usual cold 
appearance of steel. Beauty and good taste 
are essential to the kindergarten ideal and 
must not be ignored. Charming little period 
designs in wood chairs were attempted but 
could not be conformed fully to the posture 
requirements—could not be produced at a price 
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Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not vou knew the old Wide Awake 
Readers you ought to become acquainted 
with the New Wide Awake Readers 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Read- 
er, 70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth 
Reader, 85 cents. 
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BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By 
Jones and Bertschi 


A new and scientific text that gives 
pupils of Junior High School age an 
understanding of the principles of busi- 
ness, its customs and practices. 


An exploratory course corresponding 
to the required courses in General Science 
and General Mathematics. 

The text is accompanied by a series of most 
interesting projects for each unit of the text. 
These projects bring the pupil into actual con- 
tact with those business activities that enter into 
the daily life of every citizen regardless of his 


calling. 
: Instead of training the pupil for various clerical 
jobs, which he may or may not fill, “General 


Business Science” gives him a knowledgd of 
modern business functions and services so that 
he may know how to conduct his affairs in a 
business-like manner. 

576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; pro- 
fusely illustrated; complete index and glossary of 
business terms. 


Write our nearest office for examination 
copy or descriptive literature 
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which would get them into the kindergartens 
—and were so fragile that they probably would 
not endure long if they did get there. 

As to beauty, it would not be difficult to 
equal the characterless wood chairs which are 
usually bought for kindergartens. They are 
mostly square sawed sticks and crudely shaped 
boards, made even more hideous with cheap 
varnish. It was found that formed steel, the 
only metal construction which combines the 
requisite lightness, strength and cheapness, 
could be worked into graceful curves and cer- 
tainly be no more objectionable esthetically 
than are the ugly stick frames with which the 
kindergartens already abound. 

In the more conspicuous parts—the seat and 
back surfaces—ply-wood in conjunction with 
the steel frames offered a medium for securing 
perfect shaping, together with an incompar- 
able revelation of the essential loveliness of 
wood grain when accentuated by a proper stain 
and fine lacquer finish. Soft coloring on the 
slender steel frame subdues its severity and 
serves to emphasize the beauty of the wood. 
The attainment of a right form, essential 
beauty and good taste, under conditions which 
lend themselves to production at a price which 
makes them practical, is no mean achievement 
in behalf of progress in kindergarten fur- 
nishing. 

The problem of tables was next attacked. 
An investigation of typical equipment revealed, 
aside from utter crudity and lack of any at- 
tempt at beauty, that the broad stretchers 
under the top prevented many of the children 
from getting their knees under the table at all. 
The sharp edges of these boards and of the 
legs which are placed where they are most in 
the wdy. are disagreeable at best and hecome 
worse when splintered. The matter of height 
is obvious within narrow limits. but as to top 
dimensions there were no guiding principles, 
standards, or discoverable trends. Fortunately 
there were no such complex problems of form 
as in the chairs. 

The first objective was to get all structural 
parts well out of knee reach, making sides, 
ends, and corners equally accessible. For the 
corner legs, steel standards were substituted 
ingeniously combined with central stretchers 
for strength and rigidity. This develonoment 
gave opportunity for real beauty both in de- 
sign and coloring. The ideal, however, de- 
manded that supports be subordinated to the 
more striking beauty of the top which was at- 
tained by utilizing the broad surfaces and ele- 
gant vrain of birch ply-wood. The necessity 
for stiffening and reenforcing afforded another 
opportunity for adding beauty in graceful 
framing. A clear lacouer finish was found best 
for avoiding the disfiguring marks of usage 
while at the same time accentuating the at- 
tractive grain of the wood. 

To kindergartners who have held to esthetic 
ideals in a discouraging environment—to those 
who have struggled bravely for good taste by 
covering the ugliness of equipment with paint 
—and who, despite a conspiracy between mis- 
shapen chairs and gravity, have faithfully 
taught good posture, those venturings in kin- 
dergarten ideals will be welcome. 
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Wr nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
—— behind it—The 

uther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
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trated catalog address 
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for Teachers 


A Graduate Teachers College, empha- 
sizing Senior College and Graduate work. 


CALENDAR 


Spring Quarter, 1930 


First Term: March 20 — April 29 
Second Term: April 30 — June 6 


Summer Quarter, 1930 


First Term: June 9 — July 18 
Second Term: July 20 — August 27 


By entering at the beginning of the 
second term of the Spring Quarter, 
April 30th, and remaining through 
the Summer Quarter, a semester’s 
work may be completed. 


The resources of the college are de- 
voted to the higher training of teachers. 
Its function is to give the most thorough 
equipment possible to the leaders in all 
phases of public education in the Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog 
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Grammar in the Grammar- 


less Age 


Ethel K. Boyce 


HEN APPROXIMATELY one-third of 

the student-body of a college, and under 

no compulsion, registers for a course 
which checks no attendance and carries no re- 
ward measured in terms of credit hours and 
when that same class can find time to meet 
only at night, it seems reasonable to suspect 
that its members feel an urgent need of some- 
thing which has been lamentably neglected in 
the past or its being unreasonably demanded 
in the present. Anyone might be somewhat 
justified in doubting the existence of such a 
situation at a time when, in fiction and on the 
screen, the college student has become as 
much a stock figure of comedy for his alleged 
lack of purpose as his professors have been 
for having too much of it. It sounds strange, 
certainly. Yet there is something stranger 
still, for this voluntary class at William Woods 
College, numbering 112, is not a class in high- 
powered salesmanship nor in abnormal psy- 
chology, but in English grammar. 

It is not the author’s purpose to add to the 
volumes of arguments that grammar should 
again be taught in the grades and the high 
schools. If the matter had been left to the 
judgment and wishes of those who actually 
teach English composition and foreign lan- 
guages, possibly it would never have vanished 
from the curricula. We have only to see the 
present generation of freshmen failing because 
the subject of a sentence, the case of pro- 
nouns, and the tense of verbs are to them 
meaningless technical terms, in order to real- 
ize that theirs is not lack of knowledge so 
much as it is lack of past opportunity. Texas 
has taken a step to meet the need in its re- 
cent requirements for high schools of a year’s 
work in formal grammar. Grammar may be 
somewhat dull; so are the conversations in the 
Last of the Mohicans. It may not offer a 
laboratory for the study of real life, but neither 
does the Ancient Mariner. The logic of the 
situation is unique. 

To be sure, the zero credit sections of some 
institutions try to solve the problem of the 
college student who comes with no knowledge 
of an English sentence. Even there, it is 
claimed that he is assumed to have more in- 
sight into his native constructions than he 
really has, and without the foundation no 
superstructure can be built. For that reason, 
the class in grammar at Williams Woods 
adopted a simple text, but a thorough one, 
which (fifteen years ago, at least) no boy or 
girl in the Omaha school system left the 
seventh grade without krowing fairly well. 

With the suspicion that we of the college are 
requiring a familiarity with formal grammar 
to an unreasonable degree, I should not agree. 
There are supertheorists and super-teachers, 
it is true, who claim to impart the ability to 
speak and write correctly by means of easy 
tricks that evade technicality. The cleverest 
trick imaginable would have quite a time teach- 
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ing punctuation or French subjunctives. Even 
if it could, there remains a choice of knowl- 
edge between tricks and grammar. Why not 
grammar, then? . 

Someone will wonder if registration in such 
a class has not fallen off during the semester. 
It has. The same girl who seeks to drop her 
English course the day after a term theme is 
assigned has dropped out, as well as the 
girl who habitually absents herself from an 
examination, hoping a later one will be easier; 
the time of meeting has made it impossible 
for others. In all, a shrinkage of one-fourth 
has occurred. One hundred and twelve stu- 
dents could not humanly be expected to work 
for an entire semester for the joy of working 
and for nothing else. But three-fourths of 
them are. 

The actual results remain to be seen, of 
course. We do not expect an outline to supply 
the familiarity which years of study alone can 
give. If, however, it helps enough to insure 
the use of complete sentences in English com- 
position and to eliminate in foreign languages 
the addition of tense forms to nouns, we 
shall feel that it has been worth while for the 
students. Even if it should fail in that, and 
we hope it will not, the experiment has been 
more than interesting from another point of 
view,—for its bearing on the increasingly im- 
portant matter of compulsory attendance and 
of a knowledge measured by other standards 
than “hours.” 

PRIZE MONEY FOR TEACHERS 

The AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE magazine published by The American 
Forestry Association, announces a contest de- 
signed to_aid teachers to enrich their pupils 
knowledge for trees, forests, and related out- 
door fields through supplementary reading and 
the use of visual material in the schools. 

The instructive articles and_ illustrations 
which appear in every issue of the Magazine 
are used in many schools, and with the aid of 
the “Science Education Page” conducted by 
Ellis C. Persing, School of Education, Western 
Reserve University, have proved as of great 
value in connection with regular textbook as- 


signments. 
The Contest 
For the best suggestion embodying a de- 
tailed lesson plan and outlining how AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE can best 
be used in the schools, the following cash 
prizes are awarded: 





keer $50 
Sn va $25 
TENG GENO cence enenenes $10 


For the next five best suggestions, yearly 
subscriptions to AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE will be awarded. 


You do not have to be a subscriber to the 
Magazine to participate in the contest. If your 
school is not receiving the Magazine, procure 
a copy from your local city or.town library, or 
send twenty-five cents in stamps for a sample 
copy to The American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. Better still, enroll for a 
special schools subscription at one-half the 
regularly yearly rates. 
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HE American School 

of the Air is the first 
national educational 
broadcast program ever 
attempted over more than 
50 stations of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


Write today for complete 
information as to how 
your school may hear 
these programs through 
the cooperation of the 
GRIGSBY-GRUNOW 
COMPANY, who, with 
the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, sponsor these 
vitally interesting pro- 
grams. 











Radio Phonograph 
ombination 

in American Walnut. of 

rained matched Butt Walnut, 


nuine Lacewood overlays. Coun- 
Compartment for 


Grigsby-Grunow Co. 


five other definite improvementa, 
CHICAGO Retail Price $184.00 
Manufacturers of Less Tubes 





Mighty Monarch of the Air 


Special Discounts to Schools and Teachers 


Educational Department 
GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO., 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


We are interested in the American School of the 
Air. Please send us information. 


We { = one } own a radio 
If your school does own a radio, is it 
an electric set [J or battery set + 


What electric current does your school use— 


alternating 
current 


direct 
current 


Name 
Address 
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Rules of the Contest 


The contest is open to all teachers from 
grades one to twelve. 

Manuscripts should be limited to one thou- 
sand words or less, but there is no limit on 
the number of plans which a teacher may sub- 
mit. 

Write on one side of the paper only, and 
in the upper left hand corner of the first page 
give your name, grade you teach, name of 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


department, name and location of your school. 
anuscripts will not be returned unless ac- 

companied by the necessary return postage. 
The contest closes on June 1, and manu- 

scripts mailed after that date will not be con- 

sidered. All manuscripts should be addressed 

to 

School Contest Editor 

AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 

1523 L Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


PARIS PEACE PACT DISCUSSIONS 
TO CONTINUE 


Essay Contest CLoses Marcu 15 


Professor O. Myking Mehus, State Chairman 
for the National Student Forum on the Paris 
Peace Pact, wishes it announced that the con- 
test for the year 1929-30 closes on March 15th 
and the essays written in this contest should 
be in his hands by that date. The discussions, 


IS (fI(MIMRA 
Thousands S 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 
Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
pany meee py pupil or teacher, who 
the frequent use of the diction- 
Gry who was not at the same time a good or 8 bop pod 
value of dictionary work could not be —— 
The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


however, will continue throughout the year, 
according to Professor Mehus, and it is hoped 
that the closing of the contest period will not 
decrease the interest in this very vital and 
stimulating discussion. 

The two essential articles of the Peace Pact 
which the National Student Forum is discuss- 
= throughout the United States are as fol- 
ows: 


THE TWO ESSENTIAL ARTICLES 
Article I 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly de- 
clare in the names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and re- 
nounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another. 


Article II 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means. 

This pact is an official act of the United 
States and is not a controversial question. 
There are many problems in connection with 
it yet to be worked out and its efficacy will 
depend in a large measure upon the general 
understanding of its contents and the problems 
connected with the application of its principals. 

The Missouri members of the committee in 
charge of this discussion are I. R. Bundy, 
Librarian, Public Library, St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Rev. M. Ashley Jones, Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri; Uel W. 
Lamkin, President of the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College at Maryville; Chas. A. 
Lee, State Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson 
City, Missouri; the Very Rev. William Scarlett, 
Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis; 
B. G. Shackelford, Director of School and Com- 
munity Relations, St. Louis, Missouri and C. 
H. Williams, Secretary of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Asseciations at Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Professor O. Myking Mehus of Maryville is 
the State Chairman and to him the essays 
should be sent before March 15th. 
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“PAGE DIOGENES'!” 

Supt. Heber Hunt Has Found His Man. ~ 

The following letter received by the Presi- 
dent of the Sedalia Board of Education was 
sent to the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY by 
Superintendent Heber U. Hunt, of Sedalia. It 
is an, unusual expression of the general and 
er attitude of appreciation for a good 
school. 


“January 31, 1930. 
“Mr. Charles O. Botz, Vice Pres., 
“Sedalia Board of Education, 
“Sedalia, Missouri. 
“Dear Mr. Botz:— 

“I hand you herewith my check for $25.00 
as a donation to the Board of Education. My 
reason for doing this is because I arrived in 
your City on the 11th of June, 1929, after the 
tax assessment was levied for this year and 
therefore did not have to pay any 1929 taxes. 
Having a daughter in your Smith-Cotton High 
School, I desire to do my part towards assist- 
ing in paying for her education and I trust 
that you will accept this in the spirit in which 
it is meant.” 

“Very truly yours, 
Signed: “G. E. Burson.” 





UNIVERSITY CITY MOVES INTO NEW 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


N WEDNESDAY evening of January 29th 

the new University City Senior High 

School was opened to the public for in- 
spection. The six hundred senior high school 
pupils and teachers occupied the building for 
regular school work on January 27th. 


During the evening three thousand interested 
patrons and citizens visited the building and 
were conducted on a tour of inspection by stu- 
dent guides. 


The new High School is an outstanding piece 
of civic architecture. It is located on a 28- 
acre track that was purchased several years 
ago by a far-sighted Board of Education. This 
purchase was made when property values in 
the neighborhood were much lower than they 
are today. The building is a very high type 
of construction, being fire-proof throughout. 
No pains or costs have been spared to make 
the building durable, safe and beautiful, but 
not one cent has been spent for fancy frills. 
All floors in the corridors and classrooms are 
covered with battleship linoleum. This makes 
them very sanitary and at the same time very 
quiet; an excellent feature in a school build- 
ing. 


The equipment in all laboratories and class- 
rooms is of the highest type. Individual steel 
lockers have been installed in the corridors 
of the main building. Another special and 
very modern type of equipment is the public 
address system. Through this installation the 
principal is able to address the whole school in 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


We now offer you a Life Scholarship 
with a written guarantee of a position 
after graduation. Thirty-eight success- 
oo years’ experience enables us to do 
this. 


Home Extension Course free if you 
secure your Scholarship NOW. 

We have placed one student a day in 
a paying position for every school day 
this year. 

References: 
Kansas Ciry CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MERCANTILE Trust ComMPANy, 14th 
& Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SPECIAL RATES NOW. Just fill out 
coupon and mail it today. 





CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Grand Avenue at 9th St., 

Kansas City, Missouri 

I am interested in your Special Offer to teachers, 
guaranteeing a position. Without obligation on 
my part please send full information. 
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Books To Consider 


when 
Revising the Course 
of Study 


RIDGLEY 
GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 
One cycle series for the elementary 

school. 


NATURE STUDY-HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
Texts and workbooks by Patterson 
for grades one through the junior 
high school. 








WESTHOFF 
IDEAL MUSIC SERIES 
For the elementary and junior high 
schools. 


The McKnight Simplified Office Rec- 
ord forms will keep your school 
records easily and accurately. Ask 
for information. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 





























Keep Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde out of the 
Blackboard Picture! 


ip the “sample” of blackboard you 


examine Dr. Jekyll . . . and the 
finally delivered product Mr. Hyde? 
Are you sold through a sample that 
merits your consideration only to 
find that the finally delivered product 
somehow has changed? 


Every sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is a stock sample . . . and 
behind every foot a pledge of satis- 
faction made by this reliable 47 year 
old concern. 


Sterling is a better blackboard... 
a quality product scientifically pro- 
duced to perform exactly as the edu- 
cator expects and desires. Inves- 
tigate its advantages over any other 
blackboard. You should know all the 
facts about Sterling Lifelong Black- 
é board—the features that make it a 
y better blackboard for your schools. 
Address Department$329 for detailed 
i information. We will send you a 

sample of Sterling, too. 


| Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 





3 MAKERS OF 
Is Sterling Lifelong 
ed Blackboard—G lobes 


a “* Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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the several classrooms, or by throwing a switch 
or a series of switches he is able to com- 
municate with any room or group of rooms. 
Loud speakers are installed in all classrooms 
and corridors. All signals for the passing of 
classes are given through the loud speaker 
system. Another feature in connection with 
the public address system is a powerful radio 
receiving set. With this equipment radio 
programs given on any part of the American 
Continent will at all times be availiable to the 
pupils of the school. Special provision has 
been made for the Music Department in a large 
and commodious Music Room located in the 
upper forward part of the central tower of 
the building. This room has been sound- 
proofed in order not to disturb other parts 
of the building when bands and orchestras are 
practicing. The room has a very high ceiling 
and is accoustically treated to give a better 
effect to the efforts of the performers. 


Other attractive departments are the 
Physics, Chemistry and Biological Laboratories 
as well as the Departments of Art, Domestic 
Science, and Manual Training. The equipment 
installed in all of these departments is of the 
most modern type. The gymnasium is a com- 
plete unit within itself. It has a main play- 
ing floor 80’x 100’ in the clear. This floor 
provides two full size basket ball courts for or- 
dinary class and practice games. When inter- 
school games are played the full size court 
will be used. All spectators will be seated in 
a raised balcony provided with 1000 opera 
chairs. The space under the balcony is set 








EARN $1000 
THIS VACATION 


THE TEACHERS EXTENSIONS 


just off the press. Thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent to make this 
work the most outstanding publica- 
tion sold to teachers. 


If you are free to travel, have per- 
sonality and a lot of confidence in 
your ability to do things, we can give 
you a vacation or permanent position 
with no limitations placed upon your 
advancement. 


Write for full information. 


T. G. NICHOLS COMPANY, Inc. 
City Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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aside for rooms for the Physical Directors and 
the School Physician, as well as storage space 
for gymnasium equipment. In the lower floor 
of this building all dressing rooms, locker 
spaces and shower baths for both boys and 
girls are provided. Rooms for visiting teams 
are also set aside on this floor. Another 
special feature of this floor is an inside track 
for use in inclement weather when the pupils 
are unable to work out of doors. A new con- 
crete stadium with a seating capacity of six 
thousand has been constructed in conjunction 
with the new building. 

The present unit of the building including 
the stadium and adjacent street improvements 
cost about $800,000.00. This unit will accom- 
modate 1200 pupils under normal conditions. 
Future plans provide for additional units that 
will raise the capacity of the building to 2000. 


MUSIC SUPERVISOR’S NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE 


Chicago, March 24 to 29 

A great many of Missouri school music 
supervisors are now making their plans to at- 
tend the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference which is to be held in the Stevens 
hotel in Chicago the week of March 24, 

In addition to attending the Conference ses- 
sions, which will feature outstanding speeches 
and speakers, the finest music and musicians, 
and discussions of great practical value, the 
supervisors will also take part in the unique 
contest in which 40-odd prizes valued at several 


thousands of dollars will be distributed by the 








CULVER-STOCKTON 
COLLEGE 


Canton, Mo. 
‘fon the Mississippi’’ 


Main line of Burlington R. R. from St. Louis to 
St. Paul. Good connections at Hannibal 
and Quincy to Canton. 


Here is a beautiful, healthful, pleasant 
place for your summer work on the hill- 
top overlooking the “Father of Waters.” 
Best conditions. Courses in Education, 
Social Science, English, Physical Educa- 
tion, Bible, Biology, Mathematics, Public 
School Music, History, Library Science, 
etc. Private lessons in Voice, Piano, Or- 
gan. Elegant home for young women. 
Board, room and tuition, $90.00 for ten 
weeks. Day students, tuition $23.00. 
Board and room in private homes $6.00 
to $7.00 per week. Ten hours’ credit may 
be made. Gymnasium, Swimming Pools, 
Tennis Courts, River Excursions. 


Monday June 2 - - August 8 
Write J. H. WOOD, President, 
Canton, Mo. 
































. re soe) “Good Pay await 
th a, 1. ¥ 1 ‘nl Graduates of the 


*GEM CITY Business College 
(Established 1870, QUINCY, ILL.) 
Thorough courses in all business branches. 
Write TODAY for free 64-page illustrated 
Year Book. Address the president personally— 


| D.L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, Ill. 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 
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$30 to $300 
BY MAIL 


Could you use $30 to $300 to pay current 
or past due bills? Would you like to get 
it in a quick, easy, dignified way—without 
the knowledge of anyone? This special plan 
permits you to BORROW $30 to $300 BY 
MAIL—and loan may be repaid in small 
monthly installments te suit your income. 
You pay only 2%% interest per month on 
unpaid balance. Mail the coupon for further 
details of this Special Teachers’ Loan Plan. 


State Finance Company 
201 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me complete FREE information about 
your special Teachers’ Loan Plan. 
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Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for some man 
or woman with school experience, acquaint- 
ance with local school officials, good 
standing, energetic and willing to work, to 
earn good money. Use of car is necessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a product 
unqualifiedly endorsed by state and local 
school officials everywhere—a recognised 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of this it 
uct to the rural and small town schools. 
Those appointed will be expected to work 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest stand- 
ing and rating, and vouched for by this 
Journal. The best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each county. 

Applications will be considered in the 
order in which they are received. Give full 
details as *o experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first letter. 
Address Box .112, School & Community, 
Columbia, Missouri. 




















TEACHERS emrvoyw 

EMPLOYMENT 
Wanted: A few capable teachers to fill 
responsible positions in our educational 
department during summer vacation; in 
the past these positions have paid teach- 
ers from $200 to $400 a month; guaran- 
teed salary and bonus; applicant must be 


at least 24 years old, a normal school 
graduate, or two years of college work; 
give full particulars and date when school 
closes. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 
Dept. F, 704 American Bank Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















CHILD CENTERED SCHOOL 


by Rugg-Shumaker 


(Gives new viewpoint in education in which the 
ehild is the CENTER and areund which the tools 
are adjusted.) 


MISSOURI TEACHERS READING 
CIRCLE BOOK 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











Music Education Exhibitors Association to 
supervisors who will visit the exhibits which 
are to be held in connection with the con- 
ference. 

The Conference exhibits this year will be 
bigger, better, and more interesting than any 
held in previous years. The prize contest is 
planned by Exhibitors Association as a tribute 
to those supervisors who are active members 
of the Conference and to encourage all super- 
visors to see the exhibits. 

A Raymond & Whitcomb thousand-dollar, 
two-months’ tour of Europe next summer, 2 
Handsome $385 Cable midget piano, two Ma- 
jestic radio-phonograph combinations valued at 
$250 each, musical instruments and publica- 
tions, and other musical articles are included 
in the list of contest prizes. 

Every supervisor who registers for the Con- 
ference will be given a card which will be 
punched at certain places as the supervisor 
makes his way through the exhibits. These 
numbered cards the supervisors will turn in a 
day or two before the close of the Conference, 
and from these cards Miss Mabelle Glenn, 
president of the Conference, will draw a num- 
ber of cards equal to the number of prizes in 
the contest. The first card drawn will dispose 
of the European tour, the next of the piano, 
the third of one of the radio-phonograph com- 
binations, and so on down the line until the 
last of the prizes is exhausted. 

The tour prize in the contest is the same 
which Raymond & Whitcomb is featuring as 
the “Music Supervisors Tour” planned special- 
ly for music supervisors, their friends and 
other music lovers, and calculated to include 
visits to all the great musical and dramatic 
events of Europe in 1930. In view of the large 
number of school music supervisors who will 
take this tour this summer, there is the pos- 
sibility that the winner of this prize tour will 
already have arranged for the tour. In such 
an event, ali money paid in by the winning 
supervisor will be immediately refunded. 


HIGHWAY EDUCATION BOARD AN- 
NOUNCES ESSAY AND LESSON COM- 
PETITIONS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Stressing the need on the part of school 
children to set a good example in safety on 
the nation’s highways, Thos. H. MacDonald, 
chairman of the Highway Education Board, 
Washington, D. C., announces completion of 
the plans for the ninth annual street and high- 
way safety campaign for elementary school 
children and teachers throughout the United 











SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


“How to Stage an In. Carnival” an 
“Sideshows” 50 new stunts ...... 

“What and How of Am. Circus” . se 
“Sorepaw and Fells In. Circus” .. .35 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival” .. 1.00 


Catalog Free. Unused Mdse. Returnable. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Iowa 
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States. This campaign consists of two contests, 
one for children, the other for teachers. 


The one contest, open to all elementary 
school pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, 14 years of age and under, is 
for the best essays on the subject: “What I am 
Doing to Set a Good Example in Safety on the 
Highways,” while the other, open to all ele- 
mentary school teachers, is for the best lessons 
on the subject: “Teaching the Essentials of 
Streets and Highway Safety.” The two con- 
tests are conducted simultaneously in the 
schools of the country. 


Both state and national prizes will be 
awarded, and one pupil and one teacher, first 
national winners in their respective contests, 
will be brought to Washington as guests of the 
Highway Education Board for a week. While 
in Washington they also will be presented with 
their national prizes. 


In the contest for teachers there are no state 
prizes, but three national prizes are given. 
The teacher writing the best lesson on street 
and highway safety receives a cash prize of 
$500 and a trip to Washington with all ex- 
penses paid. That teacher writing the second 
best lesson receives a check for $300, while the 
third best lesson is awarded a prize of $200. 


Gold, silver, and bronze medals are awarded 
to first, second and third prize winners of each 
state in the contest for school children. in ad- 
dition to checks for $15, $10. and $5 respective- 
ly. Each state has one first and one second 
prize winner, while the number of third prizes 


a w~Ua summer 


SESSION 
UNIVERSITY l 


"By the shore of Lake Michigan” 
High scholarship standards— Beautiful location 
—Moderate climate— Unusual opportunities 
for recreation— Organized trips and excursions. 








of Education he 23-August 16 
of Commerce 

of Journalism 

i nee A }June 23-August 1 


of Law June 23-August 23 





The School of Education 

Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially de- 
signed for Superintendents, Principals, Super- 
visors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers in High 
Schools, Elementary Schools and Teachers of 
Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by mem- 
bers of Saoskies of other Universities and 
distinguished Public School Teachers and 
Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given to 
the needs of Graduate students and experienced 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 





For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
110 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 














No 
Position, 


No Pay 


free catalog and full particulars, address 





Why Not Fifty-two Pay Checks a Year? 





may attend first and then pay out of earnings. 
over 400 typewriters, over 3000 students during a year, these from more than 30 states. For 


Attend 
on 


Credit 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Will both train and place you at good salary throughout the year. Those of limited means 


Six big buildings in a beautiful campus, 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 














Special 
Quotations 
to Schools 

821 Washington Ave. 











Superintendents—Principals—Teachers 
and Music Supervisors 


Write for our Complete School Catalog of Musical Instruments 
and Juvenile Rhythm Band Instruments. _ 
Organize a School Band—Orchestra or Drum Corps: We will gladly help. 
| WRITE TO THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
2 


Mail Orders 
Promptly 
Filled. 


Established 1876 
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depends upon the number of elementary school 
children enrolled. Thus, Nevada and several 
other states, where the number of elementary 
school children is comparatively small, are 
awarded but one third prize, while Penn- 
sylvania is alloted 23 and New York 25. 

Following the selection of the best papers 
from each of the 54 states and territories, the 
essays and the lessons are entered in competi- 
tion for the national prizes. First prize winner 
in the national contest for pupils in addition 
to being brought to Washington as the guest 
of the Board, is presented with a gold watch 
while in the National Capitol. Second and 
third prize winners in the essay contest receive 
gold watches. 

The date on which essays and lessons must 
be handed to the school principal is May 9. 
Essays must be not more than 500 words in 
length and each contestant is required to sub- 
mit an illustration, either original or clipped 
from a magazine or newspaper, that is per- 
tinent to the question of safety education. A 
selection from those illustrations will be used 
by the Board in preparing a safety poster for 
the contest in 1931. Safety lessons must be 
between 1,000 and 3.000 words and may take 
the form which the teacher thinks best 
presents the subject, such as a lecture, recita- 
tion, game or drama. 

These contests have been conducted by the 
Highway Education Board during the past nine 
years and each year has seen an increase in 
the number of participants. 

The best papers for each state are selected 
by a state committee, as a rule named by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
After the selection of the prize winning essays 
from each state or territory, these papers, with 
the best lessons, are forwarded to Washington 
where those entered in the national contests 
are typed and numbered and submitted to the 
national judges without any indication as to 
authorship. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
JOURNAL 

Teachers of agriculture, general as well as 
vocational, will be interested in learning of the 
—_ and only, professional journal in this 
eld. 

The magazine, called “Agricultural Educa- 
tion,” is published monthly by an Editing- 


Managing Board, selected annually by the 
Agricultural Section of the American Voca- 
tional Association. 

The first number appeared in January, 1929, 
and the twelve copies of Volume I have been 
of such high quality that the journal is now 
well established. It enters its second year 
with a subscription list well over 2500. “Agri- 
cultural Education” is a sixteen-page maga- 
zine, printed on good stock, and well il- 
lustrated. Both teachers of agriculture and ad- 
ministrators in this field are regular contribu- 


KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by corresponden 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 


Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 
Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


473 Ellis Hall Chicago 




















Summer School in Camp 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

June 30 to August 2, 1930 
Courses in Physical Education 
under the direction of Emil Rath. 
Write for illustrated program. 


Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union 


411 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


























Good Business Schools 


For 17 years it has been the business of this 
Association to inspect private schools. These exam- 
inations have resulted in the accreditment of 300 
such institutions, a list of which will be sent to 
teachers, principals, or superintendents upon re- 
quest. This list is important when recommenda- 
-— are requested by graduates. Address nearest 

ce. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
ScHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
wn CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Schoal Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, Ia. 
It pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 


























LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
for WoMEN 
FOUNDED 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Offers Liberal Arts and Science, Fine Arts 
and Vocational Courses. 





For catalogue apply to 


JOHN L. ROEMER, President 
Box SC-30 
St. Charles, Mo. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


tors. The magazine meets the need for an ex- 
change of ideas and practical suggestions 
among teachers of agriculture all over the 
United States. 

Professor H. M. Hamlin of Iowa State Col- 
lege has been Editor during the first year. The 
new editor is Dr. Sherman Dickinson, Professor 
of Agricultural Education at the University of 
Missouri, The managing board includes leaders 
in agricultural education from all sections of 
the country. 

The Meredith Publishing Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is publishing the magazine at 
cost as a service to the cause of improved 


agriculture. The journal may be secured by 
sending the subscription price, $1.00, to the 
publishers. 


BANKER COMPLIMENTS TEACHERS 
INSURANCE 
January 10th, 1930. 
Mr. E. M. Carter, Secy-Treas. 
Mo. State Teachers Assn. 
Columbia, Missouri 
Dear Mr. Carter:— 

I am in receipt of your good letter this 
morning containing a draft payable to the or- 
der of Mrs. Bertha C. Dickson, beneficiary of 
the late James Lewis Dickson, and wish to 
thank you for your promptness in this matter, 
your death proof claims are so free of “red- 
tape” and your promptness of payment makes 
me a believer in Group Insurance and if I were 
a school teacher I certainly would not be with- 
out the insurance. 

At your request I am handing you Certificate 
No. 2110 ayd am also writing two letters for 
Mrs. Dickson to sign, acknowledging receipt 
of the $3,000.00 draft. 

Again thanking you and with all good 
wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(SIGNED) IRL D. HUDSON, 
CASHIER. 


GO TO EUROPE 


For pleasure, inspiration, professional advantage 
rawing, painting, sculpture 
English Titeretare 
Interior Decoration 
Language Study 
Send for booklet A 


TEMPLESI@ TOURS 


Park Suuere fi Bldg. ‘teetee. Mass. 


TOUR EUROPE 
Under the Auspices of the 
UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 
An unparalleled offer 
40 Days for $250 


60 days, including ocean voyage, $415 

















Promotional Credits 
Send for folder 
THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. Com- 
petent Leadership —splendid travel arrange- 
ments. College credit available. 


A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and 
“Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 


“The American University Way of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 











545° Yo Cash msn eareoa 


NOW you can make your dreams come true. Visit. 


England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland; 
papers ey Italy, France, and to.see 
es re at Oberammergau. A marvelous, 


Via Via Scenic St. Lawrence reas 
From Montreal, 1000 miles of 
ateca. Tourist Third Cabin 
om. including all oncesaary expenses. dope 
“EUROPEAN 7RBASUEE TOURS 
Dept. 188, 132 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


U R© p PASSION PLAY 


~ cones § fe i intellectual am § become 9 
ouramazingtrevel 

= — of years of a ALL EXPENSES 

Cunardsupremacy!10,000satishied guests. Sea and land 


| STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 





SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


University of California Tour 
A Special Trip at a Special Price 


Eight weeks of study and travel, which includes 
the following: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles 
and vicinity; San Francisco and the Bay region ; 
six weeks at the University of California in 
Berkeley; 800 miles on the water; 600 miles of 
automobile sight-seeing; Portland; Seattle; Vic- 
toria; Vancouver; Lake Louise, Banff; St. Paul. 
If you are interested and wish detailed informa- 
tion, address 


F. J. KIRKER, Conductor 
6440 Wornall Road Kansas City, Mo. l 


Pal -1°) -) wedi | 


Foremost Student Tours 








6 countries 
IAB) Rael g Cookiet of 250 tours. ~ 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BorisTon ST. BosTon, Mass. 


plenty of motor travel. Send for 


ALL 
EXPENSES 
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wei ROC CKY. Mi TEACHERS “AGENC Tony LUweerexcrance [ihe 


FIELD ee ENE: ee WEST 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo covies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,”” free to members, 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 45th Year. In the past decade this Agency has secured 


. promotions for thousands of teachers in the best Public 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago and Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. 


High class clientazge. Booklet with valuable information free. 


635 Fifth Ave., New York Citv: 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash.; 207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. 

















MIDWEST "*ctErs sure 
PLACING THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 
KANSAS CITY KANSAS RIGHT POSITION. KINDERGARTEN TO 

z UNIVERSITY—COAST TO COAST. 
= Teachers! Competition is too keen to DELAY or take CHANCES by 
= “using faulty Photographs—Credentials—Service. You are 
O50 Master positively assured the BEST by patronizing the MIDWEST. 
Photos Just ask a member. You cannot afford to be without our 

SUPER-SERVICE. WRITE NOW. 


Ww 
~ $1 50 = and mail d t N. B. LILEY, LLB., Pres.—A former High School 
as n e 0 you. & Co. Supt. in Mo. 



























TEACHERS 28 £asr JACKSON BLVD. 
KY , qe HICAGO. 
Address 
Dent. 8, C. 
Selective Service ran; ptintdaeant Teachers to oPeneiae Sern School officials as well as teachers will find 


the ami understanding of their needs a valuable enlarzement of the recognized proficiency of thie 




















FISK TEACHERS, AGENCY. KH. C., MO. 


A. DEVLIN—MGR. 

















JAYHAWK TEACHERS’ AGENCY—Rachel McCoy, Manager 
700 Spruce Street, Wamego, Kansas 
Superintendents, Principals, teachers of grades, high schools and colleges, are located. 
Operate in twenty-five states. 
Low rate of commission. Write for enrollment blanks. 
































Efficient, Prompt, Outstanding in Personal Service. Enroll Now and avoid 
missing good opportunities in early openings. ‘‘How to write letters of 
application,” Laws of Certification and much valuable information fred 
to those who enroll. Price 50c to others. 

We enroll only Nermal and College Graduates. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


DENVER, COLORADO 
S. S. PHILLIPS, Mer. 
























PLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. Your vhoto must be attached to your application for a@ position. 
Send your photogravh (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is 
received, 25 finest cuality reproductions in size (2% x 3%) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 
12 covies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 

FULTZ STUDIOS. Devt. B. 151 East 39th St.. Kansas City. Mo. 
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454 ONAL BUREAU 320 N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M2 ~~ 



























THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 


ship. 


Second, by the NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the only 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Teachers may enter either college at the end of their terms of school. 
Summer sessions offer many attractive features and give regular credit. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue and Summer announcements. 









































UNIVERSITY of MISSOURI 








ENTERTAINMENT 
AND 


LECTURE NUMBERS 
INCLUDE: 


Will Durant 
Arthur Guiterman 
National Quartette 


Alfred Kreymborg 
Mrs. Kreymborg 


Bishop McConnell 

Pres. A. W. Beaven 

Dr. Geo. D. Stoddard 

Dr. C. M. Hincks 

Dean M. E. Haggerty 

Supt. Merle Prunty 

Dr. Lois Hayden Meek 

Granville, the actor 

The Artist Singers 

The Bennett-Hall Players 

Laurant, the magician 

University College of 
Fine Arts Récitals 

Play by University Dra- 
matic Class: 

All Missouri High School 
Orchestra 

All Missouri High School 
Chorus 

Summer Session Chorus 
and Orchestra 

Sophie Braslau 


























SUMMER SESSION 


June 9 to August 1 


COURSES LEADING TO 


UNDERGRADUATE 
DEGREES IN 

FINE ARTS 
JOURNALISM 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS AND PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 


GRADUATE COURSES 
LEADING TO DEGREES 


MASTER OF ARTS 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Lectures 

Dramatic Entertainments 
Musical Entertainments 
Golf, Tennis, Swimming 
Summer Athletic Program 
Student Entertainments 
Community Singing 














COURSES OFFERED 
FOR 


Kindergarten teachers 

Primary teachers 

Upper Elementary Scheol 
Grade teachers 

Junior High School 
teachers 

Senior High School 
teachers 

Junior High School 
principals 

Senior High School 
principals 

Elementary School 
principals 

General grade supervisors 

School superintendents 

Teachers and supervisors 
of Art 

Teachers and Directors of 
Physical Education 

Teachers and supervisors 
of Music 

Glee Club Chorus and 
Orchestra Directors 

Deans of Women and 
Advisers of Girls 

Directors of Guidance 

Research Specialists 

Junior College Adminis- 
trators 

Junior and Senior College 
Teachers 








FACULTY COMPOSED OF LEADING RESIDENT PROFESSORS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY AND THIRTY VISITING 


INSTRUCTORS 


For Summer Session Bulletin giving complete 


information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 





























